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AFTERTHOUGHTS ON THE 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


I. ArTerR THE CONFERENCE 


HE advent to power of the first Labour Government 

serves to illustrate the essential inadequacy of our 
present system of Imperial relations. In October last 
there assembled in London the second regular Imperial 
Conference since the war. There were present all the 
Prime Ministers of the Empire. There were long and 
intimate discussions about foreign policy. There was a 
protracted discussion on Imperial economics and Preference. 
The problem of Indian immigration within the Empire 
and of Imperial citizenship was explored. The establish- 
ment of a naval base at Singapore was approved. Problems 
of migration and many other minor matters figured on the 
agenda. 

Despite these activities many people have said that this 
last Imperial Conference was the least successful of the 
whole series of Conferences since the first Colonial Con- 
ference in 1887, that it accomplished less and meant less 
than any of its predecessors. ‘Those who hold this view 
say that there was an infinity of talk but little accomplish- 
ment, that the Empire took counsel how to end the impasse 
in Europe, but that the only tangible result was 
a brilliant but fruitless speech by General Smuts, that all 
the oratory about economic reconstruction of the Empire 
ended in the proposal to give a preference on a few minor 
articles such as canned salmon and dried fruits, that neither 
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on migration, nor defence, nor the relations of India to the 
rest of the Empire was any real conclusion reached. 

We do not share this view. It is certainly true that the 
visible achievements of the Conference were few. None 
the less it marked the close of a definite period of Imperial 
development. The system of Imperial co-operation, long 
regarded as the summum bonum of Imperial attainment, 
was at last put into full and untrammelled effect. The 
prestige of Great Britain had disappeared. She claimed 
no position of superior influence or authority. She exercised 
none. The power of knowledge denied to others, or of 
personality and world resounding success such as had 
attached to her representatives at earlier Imperial gather- 
ings had vanished. The Conference was a conference of 
equals, with General Smuts as probably the most dis- 
tinguished international figure, conferring together freely 
and without reserve about problems which Great Britain 
confessed herself unable to solve. 

The real accomplishment of the Conference was that it 
perfected the machinery of the British Commonwealth 
according to the ideals of the co-operationist school of 
Imperial thought. Not only were its discussions con- 
ducted manifestly between equals, but a resolution was 
passed about the treaty making power, and the conduct of 
foreign relations which defined in constitutional language 
the theory and practice of the Commonwealth as it had 
emerged from the testing time of the great war, and as it 
had been recognised at the Peace Conference, and in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. ‘The resolution, in 
full, reads as follows :— 


*“* The Conference recommends for the acceptance of the Govern- 
ments of the Empire represented that the following procedure 
should be observed in the negotiation, signature and ratification of 
international agreements. 

“‘ The word ‘ treaty ’ is used in the sense of an agreement which, 
in accordance with the normal practice of diplomacy, would take 
the form of a treaty between heads of states signed by plenipoten- 
tiaries provided with full powers issued by the heads of the states 
and authorising the holders to conclude a treaty. 
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1. Negotiation. 


“ (a) It is desirable that no treaty should be negotiated by any of 
the Governments of the Empire without due consideration of its 
possible effect on other parts of the Empire, or, if circumstances so 
demand, on the Empire as a whole. 

“*(b) Before negotiations are opened with the intention of con- 
cluding a treaty, steps should be taken to ensure that any of the 
other Governments of the Empire likely to be interested are informed, 
so that, if any such Government considers that its interests would be 
affected, it may have an opportunity of expressing its views or, 
when its interests are intimately involved, of participating in the 
negotiations. : 

* (c) In all cases where more than one of the Governments of the 
Empire participate in the negotiations, there should be the fullest 
possible exchange of views between those Governments before and 
during the negotiations. In the case of treaties negotiated at Inter- 
national Conferences where there is a British Empire Delegation on 
which, in accordance with the now established practice, the Do- 
minions and India are separately represented, such representation 
should also be utilised to attain this object. 


** (d) Steps should be taken to ensure that those Governments of 
the Empire whose representatives are not participating in the 
negotiations should during their progress be kept informed in regard 
to any points arising in which they may be interested. 

2. Signature. 


“‘ (a) Bilateral treaties imposing obligations on one part of the 
Empire only should be signed by a representative of the Government 
of that part. The full power issued to such representative should 
indicate the part of the Empire in respect of which the obligations 
are to be undertaken, and the preamble and text of the treaty 
should be so worded as to:make its scope clear. 


**(b) Where a bilateral treaty imposes obligations on more than 
one part of the Empire, the treaty should be signed by one or more 
plenipotentiaries on behalf of all the Governments concerned. 

“(c) As regards treaties negotiated at International Conferences, 
the existing practice of signature by plenipotentiaries on behalf of 
all the Governments of the Empire represented at the Conference 
should be continued, and the full powers should be in the form 
employed at Paris and Washington. 

3. Ratification. 


“The existing practice in connection with the ratification of 
treaties should be maintained. 
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II 


“ Apart from treaties made between heads of states, it is not 
unusual for agreements to be made between Governments. Such 
agreements, which are usually of a technical or administrative 
character, are made in the names of the signatory Governments 
and signed by representatives of those Governments, who do not act 
under full powers issued by the heads of the states; they are not 
ratified by the heads of the states, though in some cases some form 
of acceptance or confirmation by the Governments concerned is 
employed. As regards agreements of this nature the existing 
practice should be continued, but before entering on negotia- 
tions the Governments of the Empire should consider whether 
the interests of any other part of the Empire may be affected, and, 
if so, steps should be taken to ensure that the Government of such 
part is informed of the proposed negotiations, in order that it may 
have an opportunity of expressing its views.” 

The resolution was submitted to the full Conference, and unani- 
mously approved. It was thought, however, that it would be of 
assistance to add a short explanatory statement in connection with 
part I (3), setting out the existing procedure in relation to the 
ratification of treaties. This procedure is as follows :— 

(a) The ratification of treaties imposing obligations on one part 
of the Empire is effected at the instance of the Government of that 
part ; 

(b) The ratification of treaties imposing obligations on more 
than one part of the Empire is effected after consultation between 
the Governments of those parts of the Empire concerned. It is 
for each Government to decide whether Parliamentary approval or 
legislation is required before desire for or concurrence in ratifica- 
tion is intimated by that Government. 


This resolution is an adequate and accurate expression 
of the present-day system of Imperial co-operation. It 
defines clearly that each self-governing part of the Common- 
wealth is entitled to enter into relations with foreign 
Governments if it pleases, that it can negotiate treaties 
only affecting itself, but that in all matters affecting other 
members or of general moment, there should be consulta- 
tion before negotiations are begun or commitments are 
entered into. It will lead on to what Tue Rounp Tasie 
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has long advocated, the appointment of Dominion repre- 
sentatives in certain of the more important capitals in 
order to bring them into more direct touch with foreign 
affairs. The official terminology now recognises the 
British Empire as that free association of free and equal 
nations, which in fact it has long been. 

In its enthusiasm for form, however, the Imperial Con- 
ference seems to have forgotten a little the substance. In 
an article published in Tue Rounp Taste for September,* 
while emphasising that the Empire was now a Common- 
wealth of free and equal nations, and that no member, 
neither Great Britain nor any other, could commit the 
other members either to an Imperial policy or to a foreign 
policy, without its own consent, it was pointed out that 
the inevitable corollary of that system was the improve- 
ment of the means of consultation between its members. 
Of this simple and central fact the Imperial Conference 
seems to have taken no account. Nothing whatever was 
done to improve the channels of inter-Imperial consultation. 
Unfortunately, however, the passing of resolutions by the 
Imperial Conference does not alter in the least the practical 
facts of the world in which we live. 

The system embodied in the resolution may and probably 
will work perfectly well so far as treaties are concerned. 
But treaties are the smallest part of foreign affairs. We are 
living in a changing, quarrelsome and unstable world. 
Events happen, such as the defeat of the Greeks by the 
Turks, policies are initiated, such as the invasion of the 
Ruhr or the occupation of Corfu, which profoundly disturb 
the international equilibrium and vitally affect other 
nations and indeed the whole world. Episodes, such as 
that of Chanak, are bound to recur, and in so far as they 
concern the nations of the Commonwealth probably in 
unequal degree, and the Commonwealth as a whole, sudden 
and disconcerting telegrams are bound to pass, for the 
reason that there is no other way for any one member of 


* Tut Rounp Tastz, No. 52, September, 1923, p. 683. 
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the Commonwealth to inform its partners of such occur- 
rences and of ascertaining their opinions and whether they 
feel themselves engaged or not. Such telegrams pass 
continually between foreign Powers, especially if they are 
associated or allied in any way, and the resolution of the 
Imperial Conference about treaties will not diminish the 
occasions on which quick decisions must be taken, but will 
rather multiply the occasions when consultation will be 
necessary. 

The rise of Labour to power, which was almost exactly 
coincident with the departure of the overseas delegates, 
illustrates forcibly the justice of the view expressed in THE 
Rounp Taste last September. The Labour Government 
holds very definite and strong views about foreign policy, 
about Imperial policy, about economic policy. Fortunately, 
in the sphere of foreign affairs at any rate, their policy does 
not diverge in its fundamental aims from that of either of 
the other two British parties, of the Dominions, or of the 
Imperial Conference. But it is likely to differ considerably 
from them in emphasis and in its ideas of method. At the 
time of writing its policy in regard to the Franco-German 
struggle in the Ruhr has not been disclosed. But it has 
decided to accord instant recognition to Russia. It is 
reported to have decided against proceeding with the naval 
dock at Singapore. It is evidently very reluctant to confirm 
the proposals of the British Government about imposing 
new taxes on foodstuffs consumed in Great Britain, in order 
to give Empire products a prefererice. It seems likely to 
take a different view of the Egyptian problem to that of 
preceding Governments, with possibly far-reaching results 
on the future of the Suez Canal. And it has yet to declare 
and determine its attitude about the still unratified Treaty 
of Lausanne. 

Its policy on all these matters may be wise or unwise. We 
are disposed to think that it is likely to be quite as wise as 
that of its predecessors. But the central fact remains that 
within two months of an Imperial Conference attended by 
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all the Prime Ministers of the Empire at great expense and 
expenditure of time, a new Government comes into power 
in England, with definite and somewhat different ideas 
from those confirmed by that Conference, and there is no 
means of consultation between the Governments of the Empire, 
save those ancient ones of cable and despatch, which every 
single Prime Minister of the Empire—Mr. Mackenzie King, 
Mr. Bruce, General Smuts and Mr. Massey—declared 
before the Conference assembled to be unsatisfactory, 
and one of the urgent reasons why it was necessary 
that an Imperial Conference should be held. It 
is surely a very serious reflectiop on the imagination and 
prescience of Governments at home and overseas that, after 
assembling from all over the world, they should have 
ignored the one really useful bit of practical work which 
the Imperial Conference might have done. 

The present system, thus described by the Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth before the Conference as 
unsatisfactory, does not work well because it is inferior to 
the system of inter-communication which exists between all 
foreign Governments. The basis of the international 
diplomatic system is that it combines correspondence by 
mail or cable with personal contact. Each country has a 
representative in every other, chosen because he under- 
stands the views of his own Government, or has been 
specially trained, or is otherwise qualified for diplomatic 
work, who can discuss questions with the Foreign Minister 
or other Ministers face to face, explain more fully and more 
understandingly than is possible by letter, and report upon 
the results afterwards. Experience shows that without 
this form of contact misunderstandings constantly arise and 
the transaction of business is continuously delayed— 
experience which is fully confirmed by the business world. 
At one time that system existed in an even more perfect 
form in the British Commonwealth in the person of the 
Governor-General, because the Governor-General was a 
political personage and was in the complete confidence of 
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the Ministry of the day. It exists no longer, partly 
because the Governor-General is becoming more and more 
a purely constitutional figure divorced from political 
training and selected for other than political or diplomatic 
qualifications, and partly because the High Commissioners 
are immersed in commercial and economic duties, and are 
not usually selected because of their knowledge of Imperial 
and foreign problems or their ambassadorial capacity. 
Hence almost the only channel left is that of the notoriously 
inadequate cable and the mail. 

In the article already mentioned it was therefore sug- 
gested that if the Commoawealth was really to be conducted 
as an association of equal nations it was imperative that 
some better system of inter-communication between these 
nations should be contrived. Many solutions have been 
proposed—a permanent Imperial Conference Secretariat, 
the appointment of Dominion Ministers to London to 
consult regularly with British Ministers, the appointment 
of British High Commissioners accredited to the Domi- 
nions, and so forth. The proposal favoured by Tue 
Rounp Tasie* was that the political and commercial 
functions of the High Commissioners should be separated 
and entrusted to two separate officials, one selected for his 
political and diplomatic qualities and confined to such 
work, the other for his commercial and consular aptitudes 
and allotted to that sphere. We do not wish to discuss 
the merits of these different proposals again. But it must 
be obvious to all that it would now be to the advantage 
alike of the British Government and the Dominion Govern- 
ments if the new departure in foreign and Imperial policy 
which the Labour Government contemplates making could 
be discussed with persons who understand fully the pro- 
blems involved and who understand the ideas and the needs 
and have the confidence of each of the Dominions, before 
they are carried into effect. It will certainly be anomalous 
if the means of communication and consultation between 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 52, September, 1923, pp. 696-97. 
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the Dominions and foreign countries is put on a practical 
and sensible basis before the means of consultation between 
the nations of the Commonwealth itself. So do the 
timidities and half-truths of the past dog our footsteps in 
the present. 

If there is any value in the Imperial connection at all it 
is that the nations of the British Commonwealth should 
stand together as a unit in a very discordant and dangerous 
world for ideas of freedom, stability and international 
morals. They are not likely to do so, with grave conse- 
quences alike to themselves and to the outside world, 
unless there are the fullest opportunities for the inter- 
change of information and for common counsel. The 
true idea is that just in proportion as the self-governing 
nations of the Commonwealth claim and assert their 
equality and independence in Imperial and foreign affairs, 
so should the machinery for consultation between them be 
improved. The last Imperial Conference considered one 
half of the problem, but entirely neglected the other. It 
is well that events should now recall its members to a sense 
of the realities which they ignored. 


II. Tue Prererence ReEsoLutions 


S we go to press no decision as to whether the pro- 

posals of the Conservative Government for new pre- 
ferences will be ratified has been reached. It is not 
necessary to discuss this matter at any length because the 
general view which has prevailed in the Press of the Empire 
is manifestly sound. Clearly every decision of the Imperial 
Conference is subject to acceptance or rejection by each 
Parliament in the Commonwealth. That is the fundamental 
basis of our Imperial practice to-day. Constitutionally the 
British Parliament has the clear right to approve or reject 
the recommendations of the late Ministry without incurring 
any charge of breach of faith. Moreover, in this case the 
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Preference proposals were in no sense the result of a 
bargain, or of a joint resolution of the Conference itself. 
They were a free-will proposal put forward by the British 
Government in order to meet the expressed wish of the 
Dominions that Great Britain should respond more 
generously to their own grant of Preference than she is 
doing to-day. 

We do not think that there was or is any real obligation 
on Great Britain to respond to this request on the ground 
that she is enjoying a benefit freely given by the Dominions 
and giving nothing in return. From the beginning the 
Dominion preference has. been recognised as a sort of offset 
to the greater proportionate burden for defence and foreign 
policy borne by the people of Great Britain. That dispro- 
portion still exists to-day. As was pointed out in the 
September number of Tue Rounp Taste,* Great Britain 
is spending {122,000,000 per annum on defence, as against 
£3,000,000 by Canada, {4,500,000 by Australia, £900,000 
by South Africa and {600,000 by New Zealand.t The 
proposal, too, made by the British Government went con- 
siderably beyond Dominion practice. No Dominion has 
ever imposed new duties in order to give a preference. 
Yet the Baldwin proposals not only involve an increase in 
the rate of preference on certain existing duties, but the 
imposition of new duties, inevitably involving a rise in 
price, on certain foodstuffs consumed by a population 
suffering from low wages, high prices and unemployment, 
in order to give the Dominions a préference thereon. We 
do not think, therefore, that on moral grounds the argu- 
ment for confirmation by a Government returned as a 
result of the decisive defeat of Protection, is particularly 
strong. 


But we do think that the constitutional argument for so 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 52, September, 1923, p. 700. 


} The figure given for Great Britain is the figure for the estimates for 
1923-24; in the other cases the figures were taken from the estimates for 
1922-23. 
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doing is strong. The basis of the present constitution of the 
Commonwealth is that it consists of a number of indepen- 
dent self-governing peoples, united by a common crown 
exercising no real political functions, by common ideals 
and traditions, and depending for its unity in policy and 
action on the results of voluntary consultation at recurring 
meetings of a biennial conference of its Prime Ministers. 
Those meetings will not take place with such regularity 
and their authority will not be maintained if they are 
treated merely as a medium for the exchange of opinion. 
The Imperial Conference is, in reality, the supreme 
advisory body of the Empire. Though it has no authority 
of its own, its deliberations do in fact set the general 
direction of Imperial and foreign policy because it enables 
the Governments of the Empire to understand one another’s 
points of view, and to discuss Imperial and foreign problems 
together, and because it thereby defines the broad limits 
within which agreement and co-operation may be con- 
fidently expected and beyond which it will not be wise for 
any Government within the Empire to trespass. Any 
proposal, therefore, made to the Conference by any one 
Government and accepted by it, still more any resolution 
adopted by the Conference, has the weight and signi- 
ficance of a definite and authoritative act of the Govern- 
ment concerned. It ought to be treated as such. It ought 
not to be abandoned just because the opinion or political 
complexion of the Government of one of its members has 
changed, but only ‘after grave thought and the most 
careful and considerate weighing of the opinion of the 
other Governments of the Commonwealth. Unless the 
deliberations of the Conference are treated in this spirit 
we shall soon find that the Commonwealth has no central 
clearing house of ideas in which its peoples have confidence, 
no machinery for securing common policy and common 
action, and that the unity and power of the Commonwealth 
as a force for peace and freedom in the world has become 
impaired. 
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Despite the fact, therefore, that there seems no moral 
obligation, and that the protectionist policy of the Govern- 
ment which made the proposals for Preference was deci- 
sively defeated at a general election, we consider that the 
course of wisdom and statesmanship would be for the 
British Parliament to go to the utmost practical limit to 
fulfil the promises of the late Government. If it cannot 
add new taxes to foodstuffs in order to put a preference 
upon them, it ought to consult the Dominion Governments 
as to how the promised benefits can be given in other and 
less objectionable ways. In the same way we think that 
the decision about Singapore should stand until a fresh 
interchange of views has taken place between London and 
the Dominion capitals through that machinery which is 
the only one which the Prime Ministers of the Common- 
wealth, denying in their collective way what they proposed 
in their individual capacity, think sufficient for the purpose. 


III. Protection, PREFERENCE AND FREE TRADE 


N a discussion of the economic problems which con- 

fronted the Imperial Conference which was printed in 
the September Rounp Tasie* the view was expressed 
that the Commonwealth had already reached the limits to 
which the policy of Imperial Preference could be carried, 
and that the real question to be considered was whether 
the economic problem ought not now to be lifted from a 
national to an Imperial plane, whether, that is to say, the 
time had not come for giving serious consideration to the 
question of whether it would not serve the interests of all 
parts of the Empire better to make the Commonwealth a 
single protective unit, with complete inter-Imperial free 
trade. In support of this view it was urged that any real 
extension of the preferential system involved the taxation 
of food and raw materials in Great Britain and the lowering 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 52, September, 1923, p. 705. 
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of Dominion duties below the protective level, and that 
public opinion neither in Great Britain nor in the 
Dominions, looking at the question from its own stand- 
point, would support such a move. 

Subsequent events have abundantly justified the first 
of these contentions. At the recent general election the 
proposals of the Conservative Government expressly 
excluded any taxes on wheat or meat. But they were 
overwhelmingly defeated, and although the issue defeated 
was Protection for Britain, a different principle to that of 
Imperial Preference, and one for which this Review has 
never stood, the principle of Imperial Preference was none 
the less involved in their failure, for it was plain that the 
public would not have a new tariff imposed for either 
purpose. They were defeated principally on two counts : 
The first was that inasmuch as Great Britain contained a 
large population in a small area, she had to import a large 
proportion of her food and other necessities from abroad, 
and therefore had also to sell a large proportion of her pro- 
ducts abroad, and that Protection by artificially raising the 
cost of production would inevitably diminish her capacity 
both to sell and purchase abroad. The second was that 
Protection would increase the cost of living for a population 
already suffering from low wages and. unemployment. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the decision about the minor 
preferential proposals made by the late Administration, 
the general progress of the idea of Imperial Preference 
has been blocked, and things return to where they 
were before. 

It is worth while, therefore, to recall attention to the 
alternative policy of inter-Imperial free trade, not as one 
which can be given effect to at any early date, but which 
it is right to consider as a possible solution of the economic 
difficulties alike of Great Britain and the Dominions. 
There is no doubt that the British Commonwealth can 
supply practically all its own needs if these are intelligently 
developed. It has almost every variety of food product, 
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mineral resource, and tropical growth, in enormous 
quantities. The system of dividing it up into a vast num- 
ber of highly protected areas is bound to delay its develop- 
ment and reduce the productivity and standard of living 
of all its peoples. Every economist will agree that its 
resources would be more rapidly developed under a system 
of internal free trade than in any other way. 

But that is not the only consideration which is involved. 
The Dominions and India have become protectionist 
partly because they wished to develop industrial production 
in their own territories, and in some cases partly as a means 
of keeping up the standard of wages and living. Great 
Britain has remained Free Trade to the point of resisting 
Preference on the ground that she believes that policy to 
suit her own economic'conditions best. If these policies 
are really wisely conceived there is nothing more to be 
said. But it is at least open to doubt whether they are 
so conceived—and if so it is worth while to raise the doubt 
even though it challenges dogmas which have reached the 
rigidity and which claim the infallibility of the Athanasian 
creed. Is this policy of Protection really the best way of 
securing development and high living conditions in the 
Dominions, and is universal free trade really the best method 
of securing the prosperity and full employment of the people 
of Great Britain? It is at least arguable that it would 
serve the Dominions better to concentrate on the develop- 
ment of their primary industries if they could secure a 
protected market for their products in Great Britain, and 
that it would serve Great Britain better so to arrange her 
tariff that she derived the foodstuffs she needed from the 
confines of the Empire in return for a protected market for 
her manufactured products within the Empire. This is 
quite a different thing from the adoption of complete Free 
Trade by the Dominions, or of complete insular Protection 
by Great Britain. 

The cost of production is high in the Dominions because 
that is the price deliberately paid for the national policy 
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of transferring manufactures by means of Protection to 
areas which have no sufficient market to make large scale 
and therefore cheap production possible. In consequence 
the power of the Dominions to compete in the world 
markets in food and raw materials is lowered, population 
flows in slowly, and industrial employment cannot expand 
because the local market is inadequate. On the other 
hand, where sufficient local markets do exist, or where, as in 
Canada, industries are associated with those of the United 
States, competition from Great Britain is not really formid- 
able. Either Dominion products can be produced more 
cheaply, as in the case of Canadian agricultural implements 
and motor-cars, or distance and the difference in local 
standards is in itself a considerable defence.. What matters 
most to the Dominions from the economic point of view is 
a sufficiently low cost of production to enable them to 
expand their primary industries. For experience shows 
that where population grows manufacture looks after itself. 
This is conspicuously so in the United States, where the 
centre of manufacturing in the country has moved steadily 
westward almost exactly parallel with the centre of 
population. If this is so, the quickest way of developing 
a country and the surest way of keeping up real wages, and 
the most certain way of establishing a permanent and whole- 
some manufacturing industry, is to concentrate first on the 
sufficient development of primary industries, knowing that 
the rest will follow naturally in due course. And the 
easiest way of doing this, and one which is open to the 
Dominions alone among the smaller nations, is to 
persuade Great Britain to give Empire food products 
and raw materials protection in her own markets in return 
for a protected market for her manufactured products in 
the Dominions, the trade between the two being left 
entirely free. 

It is at least arguable that this policy would also be best 
for Great Britain. What does matter to Britain is that 
she should have a sufficiently sure market for her products 
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to base her fundamental industries on mass production. 
Her competitors in future will be the United States and 
Germany, and possibly an economic unit which includes 
both Germany and France. No doubt the ideal system 
for Britain would be universal Free Trade, and some day 
we shall get there. Nothing is more certain than that 
people will come to recognise that one of the principal 
reasons for European and indeed world poverty, is the criss- 
crossing of the globe—now economically one—with pro- 
tective barriers to trade. But it is not within sight of 
practical politics to-day. If Great Britain, however, is to 
keep her standing in relation to these great free trade areas 
protected from foreign competition in which mass produc- 
tion industries have sprung up, she must have a larger 
home market than free trade Britaincan supply. The Empire 
affords such a market, a market, too, capable of infinite 
expansion, and it would seem to be well worth her while 
to consider securing such a large protected market at the 
price of assuring to the Dominions a similarly wide pro- 
tected market for their primary products. 

We do not wish to argue the case fully. It is not a matter 
which can be decided quickly or without hearing every 
side. There is in particular the question of the non-self- 
governing parts of the Empire. We have no right to 
impose tariff systems upon them in our own interest, and 
to do so would be to arouse the opposition of all foreign 
countries. But it is well at times definitely to challenge 
accepted dogma and urge consideration of other and perhaps 
wiser points of view. This matter of economic policy is 
a case in point. Neither the Empire nor the units within 
it can really prosper.as a multitude of almost trade-tight 
compartments. The policy of each part may have had 
much to recommend it in the pre-war age. But times 
have changed and it is at least reasonable to suggest to 
people to reconsider their attitude from the bottom, and 
test the wisdom of the policy they adopt in the light of 
the events of the great war and the economic consequences 
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which have followed. It is in this spirit, as a proposition 


worth consideration, and not as a considered editorial 
conclusion of our own, that we suggest that the question 
of lifting the preferential problem from a national to an 


Imperial plane, should be seriously considered by all 
students of Imperial affairs. 





FRANCE AND GERMANY 


INCE the publication of the last number of Tuer 

Rounp Taste there have been many changes in the 
European situation, some of them unforeseen, others merely 
the expected consequences of earlier events. The general 
election in Great Britain has brought into office, if not into 
undivided power, new men, whose views indeed are known 
in broad outline, but who have still to prove that they can 
show courage, judgment and pertinacity in the daily battles 
of diplomacy. In France the shadow of an early general 
election and the sudden financial crisis have unmistakably 
modified the relations of parties and the position of M. Poin- 
caré. Germany, after years of progressive inflation, has 
now for three months renewed the experience of a stable 
currency, and however painful in its immediate economic 
effects this condition may be, and however precarious its 
continuance, it has an important influence on the outlook 
of the nation and the individual. In the Ruhr work has 
been resumed under temporary agreements between the 
French authorities and the local industries, but only 
partially, and on a basis which is already recognised to be 
untenable. The Separatist movement in the Rhineland 
and the Palatinate survives where it receives French support, 
but the prospect of the successful inauguration in those 
territories of a régime of ex-criminals has receded in face 
of the determined opposition of the last British Govern- 
ment. Finally the Reparations Commission has appointed 
two Committees, on which American representatives are 
serving, to investigate the questions first of balancing the 
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German budget and stabilising the currency, and secondly 
of determining the extent to which German capital has 
taken refuge abroad. 

It is still too early to judge whether these changes, taken 
together, mark a definite advance towards the settlement 
of Europe. For that there are as yet too many uncertain 
factors, too many hidden dangers. The most that can be 
said for the moment is that the promise of spring is in the 
air. In these circumstances, it is to be expected that any 
Foreign Secretary will proceed with caution, and to a certain 
extent be content to wait on events. It is right that the 
same spirit should animate any article on the immediate 
problems of foreign policy. For that reason we propose 
to refer only briefly and in general terms to the task which 
confronts Mr. MacDonald. In order that our own views 
may be intelligible, it is necessary first to examine in more 
detail the political and economic position brought about in 
France, Germany and the Occupied Territories by the 
changes which we have already indicated, and to that 
examination this article will be mainly devoted. 


I. GERMANY 


HREE months ago Germany was in the last agony 

of an unprecedented currency depreciation. The 
paper mark had fallen in foreign exchange to 45 billions to 
the pound sterling. In internal circulation it had come to 
be regarded as worthless ; farmers everywhere were refusing 
to accept it in exchange for their products, and for the 
urban population the problem was no longer how to pay 
for food, but how to obtain it. In the final stage of deprecia- 
tion even the financier and the manufacturer, who for years 
had accepted inflation with equanimity even if they had not 
welcomed it, found the value of the mark falling so rapidly 
that whatever they did proved to be wrong. A point had 
been reached where it had passed beyond the power of the 
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human mind to extract profit from the depreciation of the 
currency. Business life and household management had 
both become a nightmare; and the real promise that 
Germany can still be saved from financial and economic 
disaster lies in the determination, for the most part un- 
spoken, of all classes of the German people never again, if 
by any human endeavour it can be prevented, to go through 
such an experience as that of September and October last. 

The step which arrested the fall of the paper mark was 
the creation of the Rentenbank and the issue by it of a 
limited number of rentenmarks, secured on § per cent. 
gold bonds which themselves are secured on the whole of 
the fixed property in Germany. The bank is under 
independent control and not, in theory at least, subject to 
interference from the Government of the day. To meet its 
immediate needs and to enable it to stop printing paper 
marks the Government received from the bank a proportion 
of the rentenmarks issued. As that proved insufficient, 
the Government tried to persuade the management of the 
bank to issue more rentenmarks, and failing in that, was 
driven to cover its requirements by selling three-months 
rentenmark Treasury Bills. Whether these Bills can be 
redeemed by the Government at the due date remains to 
be seen. 

But whatever may be the uncertainties of the future, there 
can be no doubt as to the success of the Rentenbank in 
restoring confidence for the moment. The return of 
stability was welcomed on all hands. The nominal value 
of the rentenmark is one gold mark; its sale outside Ger- 
many is forbidden; and it has been possible up to the 
present to keep the rentenmark and the paper mark at the 
fixed ratio of one rentenmark equals one billion paper 
marks. The two currencies circulate side by side, and the 
sense of real value, however precarious, associated with 
the one has so far rehabilitated the other that it is again 
accepted by the individual for the ordinary transactions 
of life. Internal prices in Germany are now extremely high, 
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but they are relatively stable, and the fact that it is no longer 
necessary to adjust prices and wages daily and, indeed, almost 
hourly is an immense simplification, not easily appreciated, 
perhaps, in countries which have escaped the riot of infla- 
tion, but sufficiently important to the harassed mind of the 
individual German to be set off as material compensation 
for the many disadvantages of the present conditions. 
The disadvantages, indeed, are real and obvious. In the 
first place, stability has brought widespread unemploy- 
ment. The unemployed in Germany at present number 
between three and four millions. Inflation acted as an 
artificial stimulus to industrial. production; as long as 
money was valueless, there was an almost unlimited internal 
demand for goods of all kinds. That demand has to a 
great extent disappeared. ‘The barriers which have been 
set up between occupied and unoccupied Germany, and the 
industrial unsettlement and uncertainty in the Ruhr and 
Rhineland, add to the disorganisation of German production. 
More important still, perhaps, the lack of working capital 
is for the moment crippling German industry. It was not 
until the illusory creation of wealth by inflation ceased that 
the real poverty of the German nation became apparent. 
The working capital of industry is derived ultimately from 
the savings of the nation, and for years saving in Germany 
has been almost negligible. The most powerful concerns 
in Germany are at present clamouring for capital to carry 
on their businesses, and are prepared to pay rates of interest 
unheard of in this country. It is unlikely that their needs 
can be fully met. The difficulties with which industry 
is faced are far from being the only cause of unemployment. 
Wholesale retrenchment by the public services and the 
great banking institutions is another. The first essential 
if stability is to continue is that the German budget should 
be made to balance. That task the present Government 
has taken in hand with an energy as ruthless as it is belated. 
The difficulties are very great, probably insuperable, as long 
as the Occupied Territories absorb revenue for the costs 
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of the armies of occupation and in other ways, while they 
are effectively cut off from the German central Administra- 
tion, and in particular from the tax-collecting system. The 
yield of German taxation has much improved, but the 
inland revenue authorities are still hampered not only by 
conflicts between the central Government and the States, 
but by the failure of the Reichstag and the Government 
properly to adjust the incidence of taxation. The burden 
of the income tax still falls mainly on the salaried and wage- 
earning classes. The present Government has found it 
easier to approach budgetary equilibrium by the wholesale 
reduction of certain items of expenditure than by a com- 
plete reform of taxation. Economy clearly is essential, 
but the extent to which it is now being enforced in the 
public services (with the exception, apparently, of the 
Army) and on the railways suggests an undiscriminating 
precipitancy which may end by creating the illusion of an 
equilibrium that cannot be maintained. 

Unemployment on the present scale, whatever its causes, 
obviously contains the germ of social disorders. The dole 
has its counterpart, but on a scale so low that it is scarcely 
recognisable. The real value of the wages and salaries of 
those who are in employment is much below the pre-war 
level. The eight-hour day has been abandoned, written 
off, like most other ideals, as an illusion. The trade 
unions are weaker than they have been for a generation. 
Democracy, and in particular Social Democracy, is dis- 
credited. The prevailing mood is’for peace at almost 
any price. In international affairs this leads to a desire 
to come to terms with France, to the impulse to leave 
Great Britain out of account, indeed to regard her as the 
only remaining obstacle to a Franco-German agreement. 
That the political value of Great Britain to Germany should 
be discounted is not, on the whole, surprising; but the 
belief that a tolerable agreement with France could be 
obtained by direct negotiation may seem an odd conclusion 
from the quite genuine hatred inspired in the German 
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mind by the French proceedings of the last few years. 
Odd, indeed, it is and not easily intelligible ; but we have 
a feeling that, as a nation, we should more readily com- 
prehend the workings of the individual German mind at 
the present time if we should ever have the misfortune— 
and the assignment of responsibility is here irrelevant— 
to pass through an experience such as that of Germany 
in the last seven or eight years. We ought, perhaps, to 
add that, however it is to be accounted for, we regret 
the tendency we have just described. Any direct Franco- 
German agreement that could be come to in present 
conditions would, it seems to us, inevitably be a dictated 
peace, just as the Treaty of Versailles was dictated, and would 
impart an unreal sanction to economic and political ar- 
rangements doomed in their nature to be impermanent. 
In the interests of Europe, of Germany, and of France 
herself—we ignore for the moment the plain rights of 
Great Britain—it is essential that the settlement, when it 
comes, should be a general settlement. It should, in our 
view, be the first aim of British policy to restore in Europe 
such belief in the name and justice of Great Britain that 
a settlement in which she were not included would be 
universally felt to be inconceivable. 


II. Tue Occurizep TERRITORIES 


N a leading article on November 28, The Times described 
the situation in the Occupied Territories in the following 
words :— 


The exhaustion of Germany, the helplessness of the Berlin 
Government and the threat of widespread starvation in the Ruhr 
have left no resource but complete submission. The control of the 
Ruhr has now definitely passed from Berlin into French hands. 
It should be plain by now to the most superficial observer that the 
French have acted on a singularly consistent method. The seizure 
of the railways and the institution of the Régie, the erection of a 
Customs barrier between occupied and unoccupied Germany, the 
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periodical interruption of travel in and out of the occupied area, 
the harrying of the population by bands of hooligan Separatists— 
all these have been stages in the accomplishment of a deliberate 
plan. Obdurate German officials have been expelled from the 
Ruhr and the Rhineland ; the local police have been reorganised in 
accordance with French wishes; the administration of German 
law has been overridden at a hundred points by military orders or 
regulations issued in the name of the Rhineland High Commission ; 
German polity has been steadily undermined. Finally, the German 
Government, reduced to a miserable plight, with a ruined currency 
and a country too weary even for civil war, has found itself unable 
to finance further the Ruhr and the Rhineland. The Ruhr indus- 
trialists have come to terms with the French, and the responsible 
political leaders in the Rhineland are now negotiating in the last 
faint hope of securing the consent of the French to the maintenance 
of some, at least formal, connection between their homeland and 
Germany. At the same time currency changes are in progress; a 
Régie franc circulates on the railways, and a Rhineland Bank of 
Issue is being formed. 


This was a sober and accurate statement of the position. 
If there is reason to think that the “victory ” of the 
French has been less complete than it then seemed, it is 
because of the inherent weakness of many of the arrangements 


made at that time. 

Work was resumed in the Ruhr at the end of November 
under agreements entered into between groups of German 
industrialists and the M.I.C.U.M. (the Franco-Belgian 
mission of control). ‘Those agreements expire on April 15 
unless they are renewed, revised or extended beforehand. 
They provided, roughly, for the payment of 15 million 
dollars in respect of arrears of coal tax; for the delivery 
to France free of about 20 per cent. of the coal output ; 
for other deliveries, ¢.g., to Italy and the army of occupation ; 
for the delivery of by-products; and for the regulation of the 
iron and steel export trade. These agreements have 
been supplemented by countless separate agreements 
between the French and individual firms throughout the 
whole occupied area, including the Cologne district. The 
general effect of these arrangements has been to compel 
individual German industries and undertakings, as a 
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condition of being allowed to continue in business, to 
accept the liability to make reparation payments which 
under the Treaty of Versailles is imposed on the German 
State. No industry can continue for long to operate on 
the basis of giving for nothing 20 to 25 per cent. of its 
output, and it is clear that the agreements which the 
French have obtained cannot continue to be carried out 
unless the German Government. pays its manufacturers 
for the goods which they deliver to the Allies. We are 
brought back to the central problem of German finance— 
to what extent reparation payments can be provided for 
out of a balanced budget, and if a moratorium is required, 
for what period and on what terms it should be given. 
It is true that the French can, if they choose, when the 
inevitable breakdown of the present agreements occurs, 
enter even more fully into possession and attempt to exploit 
the industries of the occupied territory themselves. That 
is an alternative before which they are likely to hesitate. 
Their whole experience in the last twelve months has shown 
them the almost insuperable technical obstacles to the 
foreign operation of so intricate an industrial system. 
Moreover, ownership and management of that system 
carry with them the obligation to find the necessary working 
capital, and it is beyond the power of France, burdened as 
she is at present, to finance the Ruhr, whether in work or 
out of work, in the present impoverished condition of its 
industries. 

For the moment the agreements have restored some kind 
of activity to the industries of the Ruhr. There are a 
million unemployed, and the inability of the railway 
Régie adequately to organise the transport services 
automatically restricts output. At an immensely greater 
cost of collection, France’s reparation receipts even now 
are less than they were when the Ruhr was occupied. 
The ring round the Cologne area has been drawn even 
closer. At the frontier stations there is, at the moment of 
writing, hopeless congestion of goods and parcels awaiting 
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Customs examination. ‘The railway Régie, failing to 
persuade the British authorities to hand over to it the 
running of the railways in the British zone, recently declared 
a formal blockade by refusing to accept traffic from or to that 
area; but that attitude has now been modified in face of 
British resistance, and a reasonable agreement which was 
negotiated in December for providing facilities for through 
traffic seems to be about, to come into force. 

Politically, too, a subtle change appears to be coming over 
French policy in the occupied area. French support of 
the Separatist movement has become much more cautious. 
In the Rhineland the attempt to place and keep in power 
an autonomous Government with the help of armed gaol- 
birds seems definitely to have failed; it was killed by 
publicity and the opposition of the inhabitants. For a 
time the French seemed likely to succeed in the Palatinate 
where they had failed in the Rhineland. The district is 
off the beaten track, and the French authorities with the 
imported criminals had a long start in their work of terroris- 
ing the population to support “autonomy” before the 
world knew what was being done. It is to the credit of 
the English Press that the exposure of French methods in 
this district has in the end been so full and effective. The 
report of Mr. Clive, the British Consul-General in Munich, 
who was sent by the Government to inquire on the spot into 
the conditions in the Palatinate, has finally disposed of the 


pretence that Separatism is a spontaneous popular move- 
ment. Mr. Clive found 


1. That the overwhelming mass of the population is opposed 
to the autonomous Government. 

2. That the Government could never have come into existence 
without French support, and would immediately be driven out if 
that support were withdrawn. 

3. That according to the admission of the Separatist leader, 
75 per cent. of his followers came from outside the Palatinate, and 
that they included a large element of ex-criminals.* 


* The conclusions are summarised and only the most important of 
them are given here. 
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It now seems certain that the French will drop the 
attempt to obtain for the ordinances of the autonomous 
Government the official sanction of the Rhineland High 
Commission. 

Sporadic oppression by Separatist bands may continue. 
The quite distinct and genuine movement for separation 
from Prussia and Bavaria and the establishment of a Federal 
State of the Rhineland within the Reich may well increase 
its adherents. But for the moment the prevailing mood 
is one of weariness, even exhaustion. 


III. France 


T is probably a sound instinct which has led English 

opinion to identify French policy of the last twelve or 
eighteen months with the person of M. Poincaré, and to 
think that if he were removed from office the worst extremes, 
at least, of that policy would soon disappear. It is true 
that there are responsible leaders in France who criticise 
M. Poincaré for his moderation. It is even possible that 
one of them might succeed him. But there is little evi- 
dence that they command the remarkable qualities which 
have carried M. Poincaré through the last two years 
without disaster. His eloquence and conviction and his 
unyielding persistence in negotiation have enabled him to 
maintain his policy towards Germany in face of the facts. 
He has created the illusion that the honour of France is 
involved in the Ruhr adventure, and that even failure 
offers no good reason for withdrawal. Thus, in spite of 
the increasing difficulties of internal politics, he has 
remained in power as the indispensable defender of France 
before the world. 

Since the turn of the year there are clear signs that 
M. Poincaré’s position is weakening. It is true that 
his foreign policy remains to all appearance the same. He 
has recently concluded a treaty with Czecho-Slovakia 
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which, however innocuous in form, in fact extends the 
principle of surrounding Germany with dependent allies 
of France. He continues to press for further credits for 
military equipment for Poland and Jugo-Slavia. Such 
concessions as he has made in the Occupied Territories 
have been made half-heartedly and almost under com- 
pulsion, but it is with the repercussions of his foreign 
policy on domestic affairs that his troubles have become 
serious. The first and most important of his problems is 
now that of French finance. For years the nation has 
lived, financially, in a fool’s paradise. The policy of 
showing the expenditure on the restoration of the devas- 
tated areas not in the ordinary budget, but in a special 
“ Budget of Recoverable Expenditure,” was not unnatural. 
It is the extravagant scale of that expenditure—an ex- 
travagance which has affected every other department of 
administration—and the failure to recognise that it was 
not in fact being recovered that have induced the present 
crisis in French finance. 

Up to the end of 1923, 118 milliards of francs had been 
spent and counted as recoverable, but only one milliard 
had been recovered through the Reparations Commission. 
The rest had been subscribed by the French public in the 
form of loans. The programme for 1924 provided for the 
raising of a further 19 milliards by direct borrowing from 
the public. The annual burden of the loan charges 
threatens soon to overwhelm the ordinary budget. The 
rate of interest which the Governthent finds it necessary 
to pay for these reconstruction loans has risen from the 
original figure of 6 per cent. to 7°6 per cent. Debt charges 
already absorb half the total French revenue, and by 1930 
it is estimated that they will have risen to the enormous 
figure of 11 milliards of francs per annum. That the 
expenditure on restoration was excessive has long been 
suspected abroad, and is now being demonstrated in France 
through the inquiries which have been instituted into 
fraudulent claims after an epidemic of scandals. Exten- 
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sive commitments have also been entered into for public 
works and improvements entirely unconnected with resto- 
ration or the devastated areas, and the general failure to 
face realities is shown by the annual deficit on the railways, 
estimated at 1,650,000,000 francs for the present year. 
Fares are to be raised 47 to $0 per cent., and goods rates 124 
per cent., but if this fails the loss again falls on the State. 

The spectacular collapse of the franc during January * 
forcibly directed the attention of the French Parliament 
and people to the financial situation. The Government 
were soon compelled to take steps more serious than the 
arrest of a few speculators on the Bourse. They introduced 
proposals for financial reform without delay. Their pro- 
gramme includes an increase of 20 per cent. in all taxes— 
which had been suggested, only to be withdrawn, a year 
ago—the postponement of all unnecessary expenditure, 
measures to prevent tax evasion, and substantial increases 
in railway fares and rates. The effect, on paper, of these pro- 
posals is that the greater part of the recoverable expenditure 
will be met without borrowing. M. Poincaré has made the 
acceptance of his scheme a matter of confidence in his 
Government, and up to the present he has survived in an 
extremely confused Parliamentary situation, and has even 
obtained the right to legislate in detail by decree. It is 
obvious, however, that the financial crisis has introduced 
an entirely new factor into all calculations as to the probable 
result of the general election which falls due to be held 
in April or May. Doubts as to the wisdom of the Ruhr 
policy have begun to find expression in the most unexpected 
quarters. M. Herriot, the leader of the Radical party, has 
for the first time openly discarded that policy, and has 
declared that “he is willing to exchange the Ruhr pledge 
for others of a better and more acceptable sort in a general 


* The following figures show the fall for the last year : 

1922. December 31 .. 63°75 1923. December 31 .. 80°90 

1923. June29... .. 75°35 1924. February 14 .. 97°55 
1924. February 18 .. 102°45 
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settlement.” Almost throughout the French Press there 
is a marked change of opinion. Even the Temps has taken 
to praising the ideal of the League of Nations. The bloc 
of the parties of the Right, who have supported M. Poin- 
caré’s foreign policy, has had to be invoked to enable him 
to carry his financial measures. They and he now find them- 
selves, on the eve of an appeal to an electorate which by 
universal consent is moving towards the Left, yoked 
together as the authors of a programme of economy and 
increased taxation that is inevitably unpopular with all 
classes. In those circumstances the sterility, from the 
financial point of view, of M. Poincaré’s policy towards 
Germany is not likely to escape attention. French opinion 
is divided as to the outcome of the elections between those 
who expect the move to the Left to be only partial and 
those who think it will be decisive. Obviously the issue is 
not yet determined, and everything must depend on the 
events of the next two months. All that is yet clear is that 
for the first time M. Poincaré has to face serious opposition 
in his own country on foreign affairs. 


IV. Britisn Ponicy 


HE general outlook of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 

the Labour party on the European situation up to the 
time they entered office was sufficiently familiar. It did not 
differ materially from that of the Liberals or of a large sec- 
tion of the Conservative party. The responsibility of office 
will no doubt bring a fuller realisation of the practical 
difficulties in the way of a diplomacy working for a settle- 
ment, but it is not likely to bring many changes in principle 
or, if they have the courage of their convictions, to reveal 
the Government in a position where they are out of sym- 
pathy with the general sense of the country. The fullest 
recent expression of Mr. MacDonald’s own views is con- 
tained in an interview which he gave to the French news- 
paper Quotidien shortly before he became Prime Minister. 
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There, while stating his conviction that “ the two peoples 
feel at heart a mutual friendliness and a profound esteem,” 
he frankly reviewed the reasons for the present estrange- 
ment. He made it clear that British opinion was opposed 
to the occupation of the Ruhr, and regarded France as 
having “ insufficient consideration for the superior interests 
of Europe and no consideration at all for the special interests 
of Great Britain.” He indicated that he would not be pre- 
pared to open the question of the French debt to Great 
Britain “ unless the whole European situation were brought 
simultaneously under discussion.” He advised France to 
look for security in a League of Nations strengthened by the 
admission of Germany and Russia. 

Since then Mr. MacDonald has not had time to do more 
than to open friendly relations with the French Govern- 
ment. His letter to M. Poincaré and the steps he has since 
taken to remove the unfortunate impression created by the 
Lloyd George “ interview ” have brought him an almost 
embarrassingly favourable Press in France. If he can retain 
even a small part of this goodwill without compromising 
his opinions, he will indeed have been fortunate in his hour. 

The imminence of the French elections and the possi- 
bility that they may raise to power a more moderate Govern- 
ment would suggest that the best course for Great Britain 
to take in the next few months is to mark time, to allow 
the ferment in French opinion to develop in its own way, 
to give M. Poincaré no opportunity to rally the electorate 
beneath his banner in ‘defence of the honour of France. It 
is a course which might naturally appeal to a Labour 
Government, with its instinctive belief in the power of 
the workers in all nations ultimately to bring about a 
settlement. On the other hand, it is a course likely to be 
irksome to a new Government, uncertain of its tenure and 
rightly anxious not to fail in achievement. Moreover, there 
are many factors operating against delay. Nowhere is the 
situation stationary. The ability of Germany to hold out 
unaided until May or June, with no certainty of relief even 
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then, is doubtful. The present arrangements in the Ruhr 
come to an end on April 15, and it is hardly likely that 
M. Poincaré will be content to see the initiative pass into 
other hands and to face the electors without a final attempt 
to prove that his methods have borne fruit. 

Finally there are the Committees set up by the Repara- 
tions Commission. Their reports may be expected in 
March, and whatever their tenor they are bound to affect 
the position. The more important Committee, that which 
is investigating the German budget and currency, has been 
at work for some weeks, first in Paris, and then in Berlin. 
It appears to have accepted, in general outline at least, the 
scheme of the new President of the Reichsbank, Dr. Schacht, 
for a Central Bank of Issue, with foreign participation in the 
capital, and a return to the gold standard. Beyond that 
little or nothing has been disclosed as to any conclusions 
which the Committee may have reached. The Committee 
received a plain hint at the beginning to avoid politics, and 
its Chairman, General Dawes, at its first meeting laid stress 
on the fact that they were not there to inquire into the 
legality of the occupation of the Ruhr. None the less, it 
is difficult to see how politics can be excluded if the Com- 
mittee is to carry out its reference, or what value can attach 
to its views on the measures necessary to balance the 
German budget if it is debarred from inquiring whether 
the Occupied Territories are to form part of the German 
administrative system or not, or what provision is to be 
made in the budget in the immediate future for reparation 
payments. 

For any or all of these reasons it seems possible or even 
probable that the new Government may be called on to 
decide, even before the elections have revealed the nature 
of the reorientation in French opinion, whether it will 
defend its general position in regard to the settlement of 
Europe or, like its predecessors, take refuge in compromise. 
That decision will be fraught with grave consequences for 
European peace. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF AMERICAN 
POLITICS 


I 
OMETIME during the fall of 1923, on a date which 


doesn’t particularly matter, a horse by the name of 
Zev won at Belmont Park, Long Island, from another 
horse by the name of Papyrus. And because the race bore 
something of the character of an international contest, it 
aroused a certain degree of international interest. The 
result brought prestige to Zev’s owner, Harry Sinclair, 
to Zev’s trainer, Mr. Hildreth—and to a friend of Sinclair, 
Colonel Zevely, from whom the horse had been named. 
Now Sinclair had oil interests, Hildreth had sporting 
interests—and for these they were already well known. 
But on that fall day, when the merit of a British horse was 
pitted against the merit of an American horse, the only 
famous thing about Colonel Zevely was the fact that his 
name had been given to a splendid three-year-old. 

It now transpires that Colonel Zevely for many years 
past has been the attorney for Mr. Sinclair in delicate 
matters pertaining to his oil interests. One such delicate 
matter, to which Colonel Zevely diverted his legal training 
and talent, was the matter of a lease granted by Albert 
Fall, Secretary of the Interior under President Harding, 
to his old friend, Harry F. Sinclair. By its terms wide areas 
in Wyoming, known as the Teapot Dome, and held by the 
United States Government as the source of reserve oil for 
the Navy, were turned over to Mr. Sinclair for “ develop- 
ment ”—on terms which assured fabulous profits to the 
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“ developers ” and an appallingly slight residue of oil for 
naval use. Subsequently Colonel Zevely, in pursuance of 
his duties as Mr. Sinclair’s attorney, loaned Mr. Fall 
$25,00c—in the shape of Liberty Bonds, in acknowledg- 
ment of which he holds Mr. Fall’s demand note. Mr. Fall 
is in Washington, too ill to be seen by reporters ; Mr. Sin- 
clair is “ somewhere in Paris,” suffering from a sudden 
indisposition ; and Colenel Zevely is bearing the brunt of a 
merciless Congressional investigation conducted by one of 
the ablest lawyers in the United States, Senator Walsh, of 
Montana. 

Senator Caraway, of Kansas, has characterised the trans- 
action : “ Albert B. Fall stands indicted at the bar of public 
conscience of the greatest crime a man can commit—that is, 
treason. Everybody in the country knows that the country 
has been betrayed. The country knows that Albert B. Fall 
sold out.” President Coolidge, just after midnight on Sun- 
day, January 27, issued a statement, the significant parts of 
which are as follows : “‘ ‘The Department of Justice has been 
observing the course of the evidence which has been 
revealed at the hearings conducted by the Senatorial Com- 
mittee investigating certain oil leases made on naval reserves, 
which I believe warrants action for the purpose of enforcing 
the law and protecting the rights of the public. This is 
confirmed by reports made to me from the committee. . . . 
Counsel will be instructed to prosecute these cases in the 
courts, so that if there is any guilt it will be punished ; if 
there is any civil liability it will be enforced; if there is 
any fraud it will be revealed ; and if there are any contracts 
which are illegal they will be cancelled. Every law will be 
enforced. And every right of the people and the Govern- 
ment will be protected.” Mr. Fallis embroiled, and so is Mr. 
Sinclair. The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Denby, is in danger 
of impeachment proceedings. The name of Attorney- 
General Daugherty has been mentioned, Senator Walsh, of 
Montana, stating “that there are some features of the 
matter which have come before the Department of Justice 
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in connection with which the Attorney-General himself is 
under some degree of suspicion and criticism.” It appears 
on the record that President Harding, by executive order, 
authorised the transfer of control of these fields from the 
Navy Department to the Department of the Interior, under 
Mr. Fall, and it further seems to be true that the granting 
of these leases was discussed by the Cabinet and sanctioned 
by them before the leases took effect. The relation of these 
several responsible officials to the transaction will be deter- 
mined in the manner outlined by President Coolidge. So in 
all the excitement which is bound to attend further develop- 
ments in the case, Colonel Zevely may be forgotten. For, 
after all, now as before, nothing much is known of him 
except that a splendid horse carries his name. Animals, like 
children, seem to have no option in the matter. 

Nor is that the whoie story. There is another oil-field, 
in California, known as Naval Reserve Number One. This 
second field, in similar manner, was turned over to Mr. 
Edward Doheny and to the oil company of which he is the 
head, on terms which Senator Walsh calculates will produce 
the following net result: out of an estimated 250,000,000 
barrels of oil the Navy will possess in storage tanks sixteen 
and a half millions. ‘The rest, over two hundred and thirty 
millions, will go to Mr. Doheny for his expenses, cost of 
labor, cost of erecting storage tanks—and as compensation 
for his exceptional virtue as “developer.” Mr. Fall has 
made it clear that these terms should be considered as most 
favorable for the United States. And Mr. Doheny, in turn, 
seems to have regarded them as not too harsh upon his 
own interests ; for by his own statement he expected to 
make a profit from the arrangement of $100,000,000. 
These are not matters of well-grounded speculation : they 
are the facts as found by the Senate Committee. And in 
that record it likewise appears that Mr. Doheny, actuated 
purely by “ motives of friendship,” loaned Mr. Fall one 
hundred thousand dollars on a date prior to the date of the 
lease. It is no exaggeration to say that a national political 
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scandal of unparalleled dimensions has been uncovered. 
The stench of it, day after day, rises off the pages of the 
Press. And bottom has not been touched yet. 


Il 


NATIONAL disgrace is a national disgrace, and, as 

such, might well remain buried in its own country. 
But this particular story has been cabled in outline all over 
the world until it is no longer a village secret, and it entails 
such consequences that it cannot be overlooked by anyone 
who is dealing with current American politics. Some of the 
aspects of the case may, for present purposes, be mentioned 
and quickly dismissed. It is true that the policy followed by 
Mr. Fall means a reversal of the conservation program of 
Roosevelt and Wilson—that oil for the Navy should be 
hoarded underground and not “ developed.” It is true that 
the Navy Department and the Department of the Interior, 
in granting these leases, flew directly in the face of Congres- 
sional prohibitions. It is true that President Harding, in 
transferring control of these fields from one department of 
the Government to another, exercised an exceedingly 
doubtful authority. It is true that a number of persons, 
public and private, have passed under the thick cloud of 
public abhorrence. It is true that there is scarcely a man 
or woman in the United States who does not wonder whether 
any justification can still exist for faith in the integrity of 
public officials. A discussion of these matters, however, 
would carry us pretty far afield. We may more profitably 
concern ourselves with certain direct political consequences 
of the disclosures. 

Until this reeking scandal was aired, it seemed as though 
President Coolidge was sure of the Republican nomination 
in June and almost equally sure of election in November. 
In the first place, he had assumed the leadership of his 
party. In his exceedingly quiet way he had gathered the 
threads of the Republican organisation into his own hands : 
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from all parts of the country local leaders came to Washing- 
ton, saw and were conquered. Moreover, during the last 
six months of 1923, active opposition to his candidacy had 
dwindled away. Henry Ford, the most dangerous of all 
opponents, was played upon by some Jeger-de-main and 
gracefully withdrew from the field. Senator Watson, of 
Indiana, not a formidable rival, but a rival nevertheless, 
bowed himself out of the arena’ Governor Pinchot, of 
Pennsylvania, stopped “ grooming” himself for a moment, 
cast a canny eye round about, realised that his chances were 
hopeless, and scratched. Only Senator Hiram Johnson and 
Senator La Follette stood in the way, and their chances 
for the nomination were not highly regarded. 

In the second place, President Coolidge had himself 
won the esteem of a great number of voters who long kept 
him at arm’s length. To be sure, he was favored at the 
beginning of his term of office, even the bitterest Democrat 
stayed his bow for many weeks following Harding’s death. 
Nor was the armistice really ended until the new President 
delivered his message to Congress in early December. 
Then it became evident that Coolidge had not wasted his 
months of grace. He had become President in the full sense 
of the word: and his address, though conservative in 
character and largely directed towards Eastern interests, 
was clear and courageous. It cost him few words to declare 
himself definitely in favor of the tax-reduction plan offered 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, definitely opposed to a 
soldier’s bonus, and definitely against the League of 
Nations. People rubbed their eyes, and, though they 
could not all agree with him, they joined in gratitude 
for a straightforward statement by a man who appeared to 
know his own mind. 

When a phrase has captured the public, it is likely to 
outlive the seed of truth which it contains. But “ Coolidge 
luck,” once alleged to be the only virtue of this cold un- 
assignable citizen, has died a quick death. The President 
may have enjoyed rather exceptional good fortune during 
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his political career ; but he has taken full advantage of it. 
And the popular mental picture of a shy, wooden figure- 
head has yielded to the image of a silent, shrewd executive. 
When six months ago men saw him—thin, close-lipped, 
erect and stiff—walking like a graven image through the 
streets of Washington, surrounded by secret service men, 
with never a word and never a change of expression, they 
felt that nothing but luck could have brought him his dis- 
tinction. Now they wonder among themselves whether 
he may not be one of the few really great Presidents. They 
just “ begin to wonder.” Nothing more. One thing, at 
least, is acknowledged on every hand: “ Coolidge luck,” 
whatever it may have been, or may again be, is having a 
rude set-back now. And if the Republican ship weathers 
the storm blown off the oil-fields of Wyoming and Cali- 
fornia, the passengers may well salute their pilot for his 
prodigious skill. 

Now, so far as the Republican nomination is concerned, 
Mr. Coolidge was a certainty two weeks ago, and he is a 
virtual certainty to-day. For this trouble was not of his 
own brewing: it descended upon him from his prede- 
cessor. Nor was he, in any real sense, privy to it; for 
even though it may be shown that the oil-leases were 
examined by the Cabinet before they were signed, Coolidge 
(as Vice-President) was then attending Cabinet meetings 
by courtesy only and was not entitled to a vote. More- 
over, however this sorry business may turn out, they must 
nominate him just the same. Mr. Coolidge announced 
his candidacy some weeks ago and his announcement won 
general approval from his party. This approval set the 
seal upon him for better or for worse, for good and all. 
Therefore, if the delegates to the Republican Convention 
in June should fail to nominate him, their failure would be 
a repudiation of him, a repudiation of Harding, and thereby 
a repudiation of their own two Administrations. According 
to the “ laws ” of American politics, such a course would be 
fatal. 
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As for the November élections, their result hangs in no 
small degree upon the events of the next few days, and 
particularly upon the attitude exhibited by the President 
toward some of his Republican associates. To show no 
particular favor appears to be the only possible political 
tactics. ‘The surest way to save the party would seem to be 
to direct the attack upon certain of its principal figures. If 
the President will throw his full weight behind the investi- 
gation, if he will hew to the line and let the heads fall 
where they may, the injury done to the party will be 
more than offset by the credit which will accrue to Mr. 
Coolidge personally. And in these days, when many 
Americans cast their votes for a candidate in his personal 
quality rather than for a party, we may enjoy the curious 
paradox of the continuance of the Republicans in power 
because the acts of some of their chief men have been 
courageously exposed by their party leader. 


Ill 


EANWHILE, from now until the end of the present 

Congressional session, little or nothing may be hoped 
for in the way of constructive legislation. This is the 
prospect even in the most normal of election years ; it is 
particularly true to-day. A resolution now lies before the 
Senate calling upon the President to remove Mr. Daugherty 
from his Cabinet and stating that, as Attorney-General, he 
failed to bring proceedings against former officials of the 
Veterans’ Bureau whose conduct has aroused suspicion, 
failed to prosecute to a conclusion certain war frauds 
cases, and failed to bring to justice certain people believed 
to be responsible for the oil transactions. These issues 
go straight to the root of politics; they involve endless 
hearings and suggest antagonisms of the bitterest sort. A 
second resolution demands the resignation of Mr. Denby 
as Secretary of the Navy, on the ground that he joined 
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with Mr. Fall in signing away the oil-fields. And these 


resolutions, which affect executive appointments, introduce 
a fresh phase of the unending battle between President 
and Senate. One Senate Committee is trying to dissipate 
the haze which surrounds the relation of this Government 
to the Government of Soviet Russia, and another com- 
mittee is frittering away good weeks in examining the 
methods employed by Mr. Bok in making his peace award. 
So the time passes. 

Every effort on the part of Republicans will be devoted 
to the justification of their record in office, and every 
effort on the part of Democrats will be calculated to 
besmirch it. In this atmosphere it can hardly be expected 
that internal legislation of a serious character will be 
entertained by the Senate. And there is an even greater 
likelihood that the present session may come to a close 
without ratification of the Lausanne Treaty, or of the 
treaty lately negotiated between the United States and 
Great Britain over the question of rum-running. From the 
point of view of foreign relations such a result would be 
most unfortunate, but the possibility exists nevertheless. 
The outlook for getting things done, at home or abroad, 
is a: poor one. 

The situation in the House of Representatives is scarcely 
more encouraging. Early in November the Secretary of 
the Treasury proposed important reductions in taxes, 
affecting all classes of taxpayers. At the same time he made 
it clear that these reductions could not be carried through 
unless the soldiers’ bonus were abandoned. A month 
later, in his message to Congress, the President unreservedly 
supported his Secretary on both these points. Since that 
time the Mellon Tax Reduction Bill has been in the hands of 
the House, it has been submitted to the Ways and Means 
Committee for consideration, and it will emerge from this 
committee for full discussion on February 11. The 
appearance of Mr. Mellon’s proposal and the promise of 
reduced taxes which it holds out have seemingly disposed of 
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the bonus agitation—at least to the extent that a bonus 
Bill could not now command a large enough majority to pass 
over the President’s veto. But the tax plan itself—par- 
ticularly the provision for a reduction of the surtax on large 
incomes from 50 to 25 per cent.—has aroused controversy 
which will continue long after the Bill reappears on the floor 
of the House. 

The President, Mr. Mellon, and those Representatives 
who are regarded as Administration men are inflexibly 
behind the Bill as it stands. Against it are the Democrats, 
together with a considerable number of nominal Republi- 
cans who are out of hand, and who believe that this Bill 
is an offering to the capitalistic Eastern seaboard, as 
against their own less wealthy people of the Middle West. 
And a majority against the present Bill is insured by the 
support of a few other Republicans who would prefer to 
compromise the Bill as it now stands rather than let it 
become a campaign issue. 

The “ politics ” involved in the situation are familiar all 
over the world. Successful Treasury operations, coupled 
with unexpectedly high revenue, have put the party in 
power into a position where it can safely propose a reduc- 
tion of taxes. The Republicans are able to confer an 
unexpected favor upon the voters. No Democrat can view 
this prospect with an easy mind. So Democratic strategy 
consists either in framing a new tax Bill (as Representative 
Garner has done on their behalf) which distributes larger 
favors to more people, or in reaching such a compromise 
between the two plans as will insure a division of the 
political glory. And if, in these intricate matters, the 
Republicans take a false step, and the Democrats are able 
to make themselves appear as the real authors of the final 
tax reduction plan, it will be of enormous advantage at the 
election next November. 

As they look ten months ahead, some of the Democrats 
are taking heart. They remember their success in the 
Congressional elections of 1922, when they practically 
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wiped out Republican majorities in both House and 
Senate. They are still in opposition, and they can once 
more capitalise all the feelings of those who are chronically 
“agin the Government.” ‘They have been armed with an 
unexpected weapon by the oil disclosures; and they run 
a fair chance of gathering some credit for the reduction of 
taxes. All these are sources of strength, but they are in 
no wise due to merit within the Democratic party itself, 
and some of their own clearer heads, seeing behind these 
rather deceptive present advantages, are greatly disturbed. 
We can’t cry down the Tariff of Abominations, they say, 
when the country has actually prospered under it. We 
can’t, with any success, cry up co-operation with Europe, 
when Coolidge has captured our wind by permitting three 
Americans to work under the Reparations Commission. 
We can’t oppose Mr. Coolidge’s personality with a strong 
candidate of our own, for no one of our long list of eligibles 
has really caught the imagination of the people except 
Governor Smith, of New York, and he is both Roman 
Catholic and “ wet.” We were never very enthusiastic 
about Mr. McAdoo, but we might have nominated him. 
Now even he is handicapped by the fact that he spoke too 
soon in favor of the bonus. 

Without question the most distinguished Democratic 
candidate is Mr. John W. Davis, formerly Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James. His record has been a splendid 
one, both as foreign envoy and as one time Solicitor-General 
of the United States. He is recognised as possessing the 
ablest mind of any man in the field. But his chances are 
very greatly limited by the fact that the law firm of which 
‘ he is a member has close affiliations with Wall Street, and 
this connection would make him unpalatable to the West. 
The innocent by-stander, who knows nothing of the involu- 
tions of politics, but longs for a fine Presidential fight, 
would like to see Davis and Coolidge—both Conservatives— 
contest the issue of their respective personalities. But if 
that pleasure be denied him, and if McAdoo will stand 
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squarely behind his declaration for the bonus, for prohibi- 
tion and for lower rail-rates on grain—thus representing 
Liberalism and the West against Conservatism and the East 
—he would overlook Mr. McAdoo’s personality in the joy 
of battle joined over real and fundamental political differ- 
ences. 

At the present time, Mr. McAdoo easily leads the field 
in the number of delegates to the Democratic Convention 
who are pledged to vote for him. However, as any one 
who is acquainted with American politics can understand, 
this early strength has united other Democratic candidates 
against him. ‘To gain the nomination he must carry the 
votes of three-quarters of the delegates ; and in the dead- 
locked situation which may well arise, the Convention—in 
the whimsical manner of conventions—is apt to dismiss all 
the candidates and nominate the door-keeper! But that 
verges dangerously on prophecy. 


IV 


N January 23, in the midst of these alarums and 

excursions, Secretary Hughes visited New York City 
and made a detailed report before the Council on Foreign 
Relations concerning recent activities of his Department, 
under three heads : (1) the rum-running treaty, signed that 
day in Washington ; (2) the action of the Administration 
with respect to the Mexican rebellion ; and (3) the story of 
American participation in the Lausanne negotiations. His 
argument with respect to the two treaties was doubtless 
directed at those in the Senate and on the outskirts of 
politics, who, through bigotry of one kind or another, are 
opposing ratification, without even the suggestion of an 
alternative. But his references to the Mexican embroglio 
were directed to ears outside this country as well. The 
sale by the United States Government of arms to support 
the recognised Government in Mexico, the exceptional 
permission accorded to Obregon’s troops to march across 
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a strip of Texas in the course of a military campaign, and 
the dispatch of warships to Mexican ports for the protec- 
tion of American interests—all these things seemed to 
require explanation. And because the policy of the United 
States was frankly and clearly indicated in Mr. Hughes’s 
address, his argument is here reproduced at some length. 

After reciting events which preceded and led to the 
recognition of General *Obregon as the constitutional 
President of Mexico, the Secretary of State continued : 
“ After this happy result had been achieved, and as we were 
looking forward to a period of quiet and to opportunities 
of advantage to both peoples, suddenly there was an 
attempt to overthrow the established Government of 
Mexico by violence. It is plain that the purpose of those 
engaged in the enterprise is simply to determine by forcible 
measures the succession to President Obregon. It is not a 
revolution instinct with the aspirations of an oppressed 
people : it is a matter of personal politics. It is an effort to 
seize the Presidency; it means a subversion of all con- 
stitutional and orderly procedure. The contestants, seeking 
to overthrow the established Government, have taken posses- 
sion of certain portions of the Mexican territory, and either 
are claiming tribute from peaceful and legitimate American 
commerce or are attempting to obstruct and destroy it. 

** In these circumstances the established Mexican Govern- 
ment asked the Government of the United States to sell to 
it a limited quantity of arms and munitions. This request 

‘ was one which could not be ignored ; it had to be granted 
or denied. This Government had the arms and munitions 
close at hand; it did not need them, and could sell them 
if it wished. If the request had been denied, we should 
have turned a cold shoulder to the Government with which 
we had recently established friendly relations and, whatever 
explanations we might make, we would in fact have given 
powerful encouragement to those who were attempting to 
seize the reins of government by force. The refusal to aid 
the established Government would have thrown our moral 
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influence on the side of those who were challenging the 
peace and order of Mexico, and we should have incurred a 
great responsibility for the consequent disturbances. In 
granting the request, there was no question of intervention, 
no invasion of the sovereignty of Mexico, as we were acting 
at its instance, and were exercising our undoubted right 
to sell arms to the existing Government. 

“So far as precedents are concerned, we have followed 
rather than departed from them. In standing for consti- 
tutional procedure and frowning upon attempts to conduct 
political campaigns by force of arms, we create no precedent 
that embarrasses us. Many of our people are solicitous 
with respect to the contribution of the United States to the 
cause of peace. That duty and privilege begins at home. 
In aiding stability in this hemisphere, in throwing our 
influence in an entirely correct manner in favor of the 
development of constitutional government and against 
unwarrantable uprisings,in protecting the legitimate freedom 
of commerce, we are making the greatest contribution directly 
within our power, and in accord with our established tra- 
ditions and manifest interest, to the cause of world peace.” 

Oddly enough, no widespread demand had arisen in the 
United States for an explanation such as Mr. Hughes put 
forward. The leading organ of the Opposition, the New 
York World, supported the Department of State step by 
step. The Foreign Policy Association, a liberal organisa- 
tion which has never been sparing in its criticism of the 
Administration, accepted the Mexican measures as inevit- 
able. Fortunately, the state of affairs in Mexico has not 
called for more drastic interposition by Washington, but 
one is led to wonder whether Mr. Hughes answers to 
Viscount Grey’s “ jocular questions ” would be the same 
as those once made by Walter Page: “ ‘Suppose you 
have to intervene, what then?’ ‘Make ’em vote and 
live by their decisions.’? ‘ But suppose they will not so 
live?” ‘We'll go in again and make ’em vote again.’ 
‘And keep this up 200 years?’ asked he. ‘ Yes,’ said I. 
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‘The United States will be here two hundred years and 
it can continue to shoot men for that little space till 
they learn to vote and to rule themselves.’ ” f 

One brief reference, with its innuendo, in the address of 
January 23, should not be passed over without comment. 
“‘Many of our people,” observes the Secretary of State, 
“are solicitous with respect to the contribution of the 
United States to the cause of peace. That duty and that 
privilege begin at home.” It is not impossible that Mr. 
Hughes had in mind 22,165 American citizens who sub- 
mitted plans for the $100,000 Bok peace prize, innumerable 
friends of the contestants who discussed these plans before 
they were sent in, and the hundreds of thousands who are 
now voting on the merits of the winning document by 
means of a “ referendum ” conducted through newspapers, 
organizations and industries. The very fact that a Senate 
Committee is investigating the enterprise is a fair indication 
of its public significance, and Mr. Hughes may have shared 
in their excitement. 

There is nothing new or startling in the proposal which 
received the judges’ award.* It calls for immediate 


adhesion to the World Court and for associate membership 
in the League of Nations. But it has two important effects: 


* The plan in brief proposes : 

1. That the United States shall immediately enter the Permanent Court 
of International Justice under the conditions stated by Secretary Hughes 
and President Harding in February, 1923. 

2. That without becoming a member of the League of Nations as at 
present constituted, the United States shall offer to extend its present 
co-operation with the League and participate in the work of the League 
as a body of mutual counsel under conditions which— 

1.. Substitute moral force and public opinion for the military and 
economic force originally implied in Articles 10 and 16. 

2. Safeguard the Monroe Doctrine. 

3. Accept the fact that the United States will assume no obligations 
under the Treaty of Versailles except by Act of Congress. 

4. Propose that membership in the League should be opened to all 
nations. 

5. Provide for the continuing development of international law. 

(Statement of Committee of Award.) 


t The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. 
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first, it is a dispassionate explanation of the League as it 
exists in fact rather than in morbid fancy; and secend, it 
leads the more visionary seekers after peace away from the 
windows where they have been watching for the phantom 
of perfection back into the middle of the room, face to face 
with an existing instrument of international co-operation. 
Probably not even Mr. Bok expects that his award and 
referendum will have any immediate practical consequences ; 
nor is it likely that Mr. Hughes will suffer any new embar- 
rassment on their account. “ Your whole scheme is on a par 
with Henry Ford’s Peace ship,” said one. “ Not exactly,” 
Mr. Bok replied. “ Mr. Ford failed to get anyone out of the 
trenches for the sake of peace, while the present undertaking 
has succeeded in putting more than twenty thousand into 
the trenches for the same good cause.” In fact, one can do 
several things with $100,000. One can, for example, lend 
it to Mr. Fall. 

Perhaps there are other “ visionaries ” than those who 
plot for peace, even in the United States. For was it not a 
distinguished Navy official who recently justified the pro- 
posed flight of the airship Shenandoah to the North 
Pole: “‘ We must be first in the field. For the land (if any) 
must be discovered and annexed to the United States. It 
will certainly serve as an important base for air operations 
in the next war.” And there is Professor Robert H. Goddard, 
of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., long famous as the 
originator of a project for shooting a rocket at the moon: 
** Whatever we do,” says Goddard, “‘ must be done this 
year. The time is ripe for it. The other nations of the 
world are hard at it, and if the United States is to make 
the great step, we must prepare to make it soon.” 

This is not a laughing matter. It is not a page which 
slipped by mistake out of The Napoleon of Notting Hill. It 
is science. But it threatens foreign entanglements of a 
peculiarly vivid character. 

United States of America, 

January 30, 1924. 





A BASIS FOR IMPERIAL FOREIGN 
POLICY 


N the first half of the nineteenth century when the 

readjustment necessitated by the Napoleonic Wars was 
still in progress Great Britain in 1839 gave a pledge which 
became and remained, though almost forgotten, an integral 
part of the succeeding political régime of the Continent. 
Three quarters of a century later in a wholly new scene 
the pledge came into its own; not that it was strictly the 
cause of what followed, for in any case the events then 
gathering required of us the gravest action, but this 
guarantee to Belgium in effect precluded any other valuation 
of our position whether in degree or kind than that actually 
reached in August, 1914; the British Empire, now com- 
prising communities at the ends of the earth unimagined in 
1839, was committed to a struggle of unlimited liability 
on the Continent. The war has set a new scene demanding 
from the peoples of the Empire a fresh definition of their 
position. So little is the present position to our liking 
that it is evident that this phase, begun at Versailles five 
years ago, has produced some serious miscalculations. 
Doubtless, too, these arose, in our nearness to the events, 
from faults of perspective rather than of intention. 

The task requires a calculation of what posture will, in 
the longest run and, looking as far ahead as possible, 
be best for us ; it is concerned only with dominant factors 
and tendencies, leaving particular contingencies to be 
met, as they arise from time to time, in the sense of the 
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broad result. Failing an effort of this sort and some 
generally agreed conclusion, our action or inaction in the 
face of immediate events must be unintelligent and may 
become dangerous. 


I. Tue Woruip War AND THE PEACE oF VERSAILLES 
I 


N the pre-war decade, to minds whose duty it was to 

weigh the vital aspects of international relations, the 
world appeared to be Europe and almost nothing else. It 
was scarcely an unnatural reading. America, though in 
truth she was gathering a force that in the event fell with 
decisive impact upon the European system, deliberately 
held off, and the indications of her place in affairs seemed 
vague and uncertain to those who conducted pre-war 
diplomacy. Asia was reckoned rather as a prize than as 
a counter, though as an outgrowth of the European affair 
the Empire did make an arrangement with the strongest 
Power in that region. Essentially it was a distinctively 
European system in which in the vital sense our foreign 
policy was involved. 

In spite of the diplomatic prelude, however, the sequel 
assumed a far deeper significance. Beginning in East 
Europe as a European conflict, the war not only developed 
important extra-European theatres on land and sea; it 
involved the peoples themselves of every region of the 
earth: first the British Empire, then Japan, finally America, 
and indeed other peoples, Asiatic and South American. 
The names men use have their significance. In conversa- 
tion, in writings and in official proceedings, Americans were 
and are in the habit of calling it “The World War.” 
Others, to judge from their words, seem more inclined to 
envisage it merely as a European struggle, like the Napo- 
leonic Wars, with world-wide ramifications. There are 
vital differences. For the first time in history we had the 
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spectacle of the New World invading Europe, doing it, 
moreover, for specific aims of its own. Colonel Repington 
and his friend, the American Intelligence Officer, in the 
conversation which is recounted in his diary, were on a 
suggestive speculation when they agreed that the conflict 
should be called “The First World War.” ‘The point 
bears on the question of our policy ; for a prudent criterion 
of the future réle of the-belligerents may be derived from 
the circumstances of their participation in the war. 

Though chronologically unnatural, it is for the purpose 
of arriving at an ultimate perspective convenient to examine 
first the object of the American invasion of Europe. ‘There 
was a picture, evoked by war propaganda, that portrayed 
America as returning to Europe with no distinctive aim 
of her own but merely to serve purely European purposes, 
and it was a further easy step to imagine her as naturally a 
new element in a future European system. ‘Though doubt- 
less it was not the whole of the propaganda, the picture 
has lingered far too long into our present phase. 

The immediate issue on which America declared war 
grew from the submarine campaign; her ultimate necessity, 
however, was, in view of its character, to block the German 
project of world power. British naval power, a traditional 
object of suspicion, had remained unchallenged because it 
contained no menace and had even been at times actively 
friendly towards American interests. If for America the 
threat had merely been the substitution of another fleet 
and another Power in command of possessions and bases, 
some of them at her doors, many of them across her lines of 
communication, doubtless it would not have been enough; 
but such a naval Power, deliberately aggressive, based 
upon and controlling the great resources of the Continent, 
insular America, having regard especially for the social 
experiment she was conducting, could not tolerate. She 
accordingly threw in her weight with the Allies to destroy 
the menace. Her delay up to the point when informed 
American opinion seriously envisaged the possible success 
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of the Central Powers, the preceding public discussion, 
the perplexities of patriotic Americans in the face of 
certain cross purposes in the pre-war European diplo- 
matic scheme, their reluctance to accept the assertions of 
either camp as evidence of purpose—these are a few of the 
clues that may be recalled to make this point clear. It is 
doubtless true that her final act was surrounded by much 
irrational discussion and that this somewhat simplified 
picture of her object was never thus bluntly put by 
American officialdom. But officialdom and_ publicists 
everywhere were often somewhat verbose on the point 
of purpose. Except on the assumption that men are, like 
the beasts, incapable of thinking beyond the moment, it 
surely must have been on some such estimate of her interest 
that the decisive managing minds in America, official and 
other, took the responsibility of leading their country into 
such a vast commitment. Though perhaps not always 
plainly seen at the time, events since the war leave no doubt 
that for the future America will more clearly apprehend 
her position. If any hypothesis at all is possible as a 
working basis, something of the character suggested seems 
both natural and appropriate to the facts ; there may have 
been more, but beyond it the footing is insecure. 

As for the Empire’s position, it is enough at this point 
to observe that, taking the largest view, we were from the 
outset confronted by a necessity to which the American 
necessity bore a remarkable resemblance when it became 
known. We, too, could not tolerate a dominating land and 
sea power based on the Continent. As regards Japan, while 
the lines may be somewhat different, the picture gives the 
same broad effect. 

Such then was the essentially similar object of the 
British and the American invasion of Europe. Many people 
everywhere, notably in the Empire and the Republic, came 
also, as the war took its exhausting course, to entertain a 
hope that there might emerge some world political system to 
secure peace and order, based upon a community of power 
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among the nations analogous in some sort to the community 
of power among individuals in the national State. Vague 
in outline, in large part an improvisation, the idea came 
into great prominence and was even at times declared to 
be the “ object ” of the war. But to suggest that such an 
end could be gained by fighting is surely to abuse words. 
The nations fought each for its own necessity, but this 
other aim is one for mental processes working in peaceful 
days of reflection. 

The war, then, was a World War; it was, too, a stand 
made once again by the insular peoples, not to impose 
their ideas of life upon the Continent, but to resist a 
project of land power that imperilled their own scheme. 
The character and object of their action testify to the 
likely limits of their future réle. The struggle moreover 
brought to light a redistribution of values not only within 
the Continent, but, what is even more significant for 
us, as between the Continent and the New World. In 
America there is now, in respect of intelligent and healthy 
man power, of natural resources and of industrial plant, 
the greatest concentration of force that has ever existed in 
one unit and responsive to a single Government. If a 
century ago “ the New World was called in to redress the 
balance of the Old,” to-day, observing this latest develop- 
ment and reckoning our own future oversea in men and 
resources, we see that through a fresh transformation the 
nations have arrived at a new balance—the balance of the 


World. 


2. 


The task of the British Empire was and is to estimate 
the resulting distribution of values, to recognise it, and 
to strive constantly for the most favourable and least pro- 
vocative relationships toward what confronts us everywhere. 
How have we performed this task, whether at the Paris 
Peace Conference or later ? 

New title deeds to the soil of Europe were drawn up by 
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the Conference, but we need not examine them here; 
in any case the main task of the negotiators was simply to 
accept accomplished facts. It remained to adjust the rela- 
tions to each other of the various peoples thus settled on 
the soil and other peoples of the earth. Under this heading, 
however, we need only recall here how the Conference dealt 
on the one hand with the relations between the peoples of 
France and Germany and, on the other, with the relations 
between the peoples of Europe and those of the rest of the 
world—that is to say, with the question of a world political 
system. We must consider how it assessed these relations 
and the plan that it devised for their future interplay. 
In effect these distinct relationships were treated together, 
as though they were indissolubly linked, as though the 
affairs of mankind must necessarily follow an orbit fixed 
by the French and German people. Through the Covenant 
of the League of Nations the Conference sought to set up 
a world organisation, with the machinery of the Council 
and Assembly to balance the needs of the great and the 
small Powers, with the allocation of seats on the Council 
to balance the position between Europe and the rest of the 
world, and with certain political guarantees based on an 
intricate system of sanctions. Alongside of this it attempted 
in effect to create, or rather to perpetuate, another system, 
the pre-war European system, adapted, however, totheresults 
of the war, and, more than that, with the extra~European 
Powers, the British Empire, America and Japan, drawn in 
as integral elements. On this side it is enough to recall 
the British-American-French Reinsurance Treaties, the 
joint commitments under the reparation and occupation 
clauses, the phraseology of the Peace Treaties—e.g., the 
expression “Allied and Associated Powers ”—and the 
exclusion of the enemy Powers and Russia from the 
League. 

What has happened to this ambiguous design ? America 
went out of the picture at once, both sides of it, and every 
day makes more certain the impossibility of her co-operation 
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on any similar basis, though she has otherwise shown a 
readiness and even an initiative in co-operation on world 
issues. Japan, while apparently not eager to participate 
in the European system, has also displayed elsewhere, along 
with her adhesion to the League, a readiness to co-operate 
in world affairs provided that her needs are reasonably 
recognised. Meanwhile Great Britain, acting for the 
Empire, has steadily, for. more than four years, under a 
diversity of Governments and Prime Ministers, made the 
greatest efforts in the way of conciliation and compromise, 
almost to the point of desperation, to stick to both sides of 
the picture. In the result, the Reinsurance Treaty is gone, 
the occupation is in a highly unsatisfactory state, and we 
have been virtually side-tracked on the Reparation Com- 
mission. As for the Dominions, while they are doubtless 
anxious for the universal growth of the idea of the League, 
some of them seem distrustful of their new status in what 
now seems a less friendly world than hopes had pitched it, 
and others are apprehensive of implication in affairs with 
which neither interest nor knowledge justifies them in 
dealing. On the other side of the design, none of them have 
any part in administering the reparation and occupation 
clauses, and two of them showed at the outset that they 
could not enter the Reinsurance Treaty. 


3. 


The intricate and ambiguous design evolved at Paris for 
adjusting the relations between the peoples of the earth has 
thus broken down. Many ingenious epithets have since 
been flung to and fro across the sea, but the object 
of this article is not controversy, but to find some 
intelligible explanation of the breakdown which may be 
of use to us. 

The problem is one of management or government by 
negotiation. For example, A, B and C are property owners 
in London, Z in Edinburgh. While A, B and C may find 
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many common interests which induce co-operation, such as 
their concern in London rates and sanitary measures, they 
would never invite Z, nor would he consent to join them ; 
he has neither local knowledge to contribute nor a stake in 
their affairs to stimulate his sense of responsibility ; his 
intervention would be harmful. An unmistakable threat of a 
communistic régime in the country might unite them all, 
but, the peril over, they would separate, or if they had 
formed an organic association it would tend to become per- 
functory in operation, or might perhaps be seized by a 
faction for a special purpose, in which case the other mem- 
bers would turn from it. The parable may be developed, 
and A, B, C and Z envisaged as communities, municipal, 
provincial or national. With each stage, however, you 
have to add, as between A, B and C on the one hand, and 
Z on the other, new factors relating to the distinction 
between action by individuals and action by groups, great 
and small, factors of race and language, and many others of 
that order. Human imagination is limited in itself; the 
material upon which it may work has physical limitations ; 
only a minute fraction of humanity can travel, and, though 
there are facilities for broadcasting a vast number of words, 
the communion of ideas between different peoples is still 
severely restricted. All these factors alter drastically the 
basis of effective co-operation ; they affect Z’s real know- 
ledge of the others’ problems, and his own stake in their 
affairs, for he must have one if his sense of responsibility 
is to be engaged. Misled by the war propaganda, building 
perhaps overmuch on political and economic co-operative 
devices improvised by the war mind, like the Allied 
Councils, over-valuing also the achievements of the mechan- 
ical age, it seems likely that we greatly misjudged at Paris 
the limits within which useful political intervention as 
between human beings grouped as nations is feasible in 
normal times when no common incentive of fear is the 
uppermost consideration. 

The point becomes the more clear as between different 
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regions of the earth, and it is our purpose to enlarge on it 
for a moment, especially in relation to any effective political 
association that may be expected between Europe and 
America. At the moment when the domination of the 
Continent by a single military and naval Power was defi- 
nitely defeated the political object of the American invasion 
was accomplished ; there was no longer a national necessity 
to intervene, and from that moment the political affairs of 
Europe properly became, in the American phrase, “ the 
local affairs ” of another region of the earth, in which it was 
unwise to attempt to prolong America’s experience of 
“taking sides.” She saw this after a distracted interlude, 
during which her leaders and others made their regrettable 
and confusing miscalculations of her position in the world. 
Could it have been resolutely recognised that Europe must 
be envisaged by America as a distinct region to be con- 
sidered politically as a separate whole, into which the 
intrusion of her weight would necessarily be abnormal and 
disruptive, a design might still have been conceived to 
meet the two great aspects of the problem that confronted 
the Peace Conference. On the one hand it would have 
aimed at some simple world system unencumbered with 
political guarantees and would have been based upon the 
conference idea limited to a few great issues of common 
concern to all regions. On the other hand, as regards the 
distinctively European aftermath, it would have been 
realised that though America might reasonably be expected 
to co-operate economically and even to lend her good 
offices politically during the immediate post-war years in 
a common effort to repair the chaos produced by acts in 
which she had participated, yet if she was to play a true 
moderating réle, the intrusion of her force into the European 
system must not be prolonged by special alliances or other- 
wise. On such terms, as we may see in regard to the 
reparation inquiry, there is a possible basis for discussion. 
But the actual Paris design was a wholly different thing ; 
and it is far from certain that America’s intimate partici- 
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pation according to plan in the European affair during 
recent years would have been helpful. 

All this may in a sense be academic ; but it is not without 
value for the future. The British Empire, which has 
learned through experiments with the federal idea that in 
human management you must couple responsibility with 
interest and knowledge, will appreciate the point as well as 
any people. Europeans will naturally be sensible each for 
his own nation of the immediate value of gaining American 
support ; but, when as “good Europeans” they reflect 
upon the years 1917-18, and the devastating possibilities 
of America’s “ taking sides,” they may well doubt the 
wisdom of courting an intimate association. 

As for the Empire’s position, the breakdown of the Paris 
design and the futility of much of our effort suggest their 
own questions. Was not the political object of our invasion 
of Europe also accomplished at the moment of the defini- 
tive overthrow of German arms? Even if there remained 
for us certain economic objects, were we wise to undertake 
a réle that for a long period tied us to the European system 
and required such intimate intervention in its political 
affairs? Might not another method have been found ? 
And since the Empire is still seeking a policy, these again are 
not wholly academic questions. 


II. Some ELemMents oF PERMANENT Po.ticy 
I 


N seeking the outlines of a sound policy for the coming 

generation, it is evident from these events that we must 
try to get in clear perspective the main foundations of the 
structure of the world in which we live. 

There is the globe, and there are the continuous oceans 
occupying nine-twelfths of its surface. There is the great 
continuous stretch of land—Europe, Asia and Africa— 
covering about two-twelfths of the surface. There are 
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North America, South America, Australia and the other 
islands which account for the remaining one-twelfth. 

The human race numbers about 1,700,000,000 people. 
Of these, fourteen-sixteenths inhabit the great stretch of 
land. The British Isles and Japan contain nearly another 
one-sixteenth. The lesser continents, or islands as they 
really are, together include only a little over one-sixteenth. 

The white races number about 700,000,000 people. Of 
these about two-thirds inhabit the great stretch of land, 
and about one-third are islanders, chiefly British and 
American. 

Very briefly we may recall too the relation of sea power 
in insular hands to land power. Roman land power, 
having closed the Mediterranean and subdued the British 
Isles, ruled the then world. British sea power, on the 
other hand, has enabled the British Empire, an insular 
system, to develop against all the projects of the land 
peoples ; and this is so, first, because it rests on a productive 
and detached base; and, next, because the continental 
nations have never united against it. British sea power has 
never sought to rule the world—ships cannot walk or climb 
hills—but it has been able to envelop and contain the great 
continent from the British Isles to Japan, and thus at times 
to exercise a veto on any world dominating project from the 
land. The Napoleonic Wars were a struggle between East 
and West Europe, with the British weight thrown to the 
East to decide the issue. The World War again began 
between East and West Europe, though this time the 
British weight was thrown to the West, and there was 
added America in the end. 

In the redistribution of values disclosed by the war 
a portentous concentration is seen in America, with its 
base both productive and detached. The British Empire, 
America and Japan are islanders in relation to the bulk of 
humanity, and in proper conditions, wisely chosen, can 
exercise a decisive though never a dominating réle. But 
a land power in control of the Continent and of.a navy 
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resting on a base of such man power and resources would 
be irresistible by us and probably by us and the other 
islanders as well. 

We may conceive, too, of the world as consisting of 
several regions or systems of people. There is a European 
system which by reason of the Mediterranean includes 
the Near East and North Africa; there is an American 
system ; there is an Asiatic system—1.¢., Eastern and South 
Eastern Asia beyond the great middle desert.* 

While to a considerable extent they are inter-related 
economically, these regions regard themselves as politically 
involved with one another only when the political processes 
of one region become so surcharged and active as actually 
to over-reach its own boundaries and impinge on another 
region. 

Where does the British Empire lie as seen from such 
perspectives? It will be convenient to examine two 
opposing conceptions, either of which, if adopted as a 
starting point and pursued day by day, would entail far- 
reaching consequences both with regard to the disposition 
of our forces and the extent to which we promise their 
delivery, and to the sense in which we speak in the 
councils of the nations. There are also risks to be 
balanced. 


2 


On the one hand, the Empire seems to be viewed by 
some as an integral part of the European system, bound 
therefore to submit to constant implication in the political 
processes of that region ; there is conceived, as in the pre- 
war decade, a continental combination imperilling our 
future; we must therefore address our energies to the 
balance on the Continent, while America and the other 
islanders are reckoned as incalculable forces as before. 

* The foregoing analysis, some of it virtually a paraphrase, is taken from 
a book published by Sir Halford J. Mackinder in February, 1919, Democratic 


Ideals and Reality ; indeed the main argument of this article derives from 
that stimulating work, to which every acknowledgment is made. 
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Broadly speaking, there is the choice between East 
Europe and West Europe. Apparently some adherents of 
this view believe, as in a sense the Paris Conference did, 
that the threat of a fresh attempt from the East to gain a 
dominating land and sea power is so calculable that we 
must perpetuate the Alliance against it. But this, espe- 
cially in view of the East Europe territorial settlement, 
will scarcely be accepted as a proved necessity. Others 
seem to consider not only that French policy is aspiring 
to such a power, but that its success is so likely as to demand 
a counter-arrangement. Such a view really conceives that 
France from the western fringe of Europe can control or 
manipulate the 70,000,000 Germans, the 70,000,000 people 
of the Little Entente and Poland, and the 136,000,000 
Russians, and then rest upon the continental base a pre- 
ponderating naval force ; that she can in fact succeed from 
West Europe in what Germany failed to do from Central 
Europe, a feat of speculation even for these speculative 
times. 

The inevitable risk inherent in either choice is of course 
that of re-aligning East and West Europe, since the Empire 
would be taking the one step in its power to make that 
event probable. For it is in the nature of things that 
when our insular Empire is allied or aligned with a land 
Power, our land ally will in the long run be the arbiter as 
between us and the land Power against whom the alignment 
tends. Of this, the past four years have given a telling 
illustration, and as they doubtless realise this point, the 
apprehensions of the French lest Germany may in time 
get the position of arbiter as between the Empire and 
France are completely intelligible. The truth is that in 
attempting to behave as though we were a land Power 
we become as ridiculous as a fish out of water. We went 
on the land perforce during the war, but it was expeditions 
we sent. 

A still deeper risk lies here: that this order of calcula- 
tion practically ignores America and the other island 
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peoples. To the question of the effect of a European 
Alliance upon the equilibrium of the Naval Limitation 
Treaty we will, however, return on a later page. 

The risks, let it be repeated, would be of our own seeking. 


3 


(1) On the other hand, in the true view, we see the 
Empire as an island Power, but also as a special system 
with a peculiar intermediary relation toward the other 
regions, bound therefore to scrutinise, though not neces- 
sarily in the exact sense to interest itself in developments 
in all of them. We look at the Continent as a whole, since 
the Continent substantially controlled against us would 
be the vital threat; but conceiving that this is not the 
normal state, our true posture becomes one of avoidance of 
definitive ties with any continental faction, since our 
detachment is less likely than our implication to provoke 
the vital contingency, while it also puts us in the most 
favourable relation to the other regions. An attack from 
a single continental nation the Empire could meet alone, 
but since it has nothing to gain from any war, its constant 
effort would be to remove points of friction with every 
Power. The essence of this posture is a resolute absten- 
tion from all alliances, guarantees, or promises of force 
that would link the Empire either to the European or to 
any other system. In a sense it is an assumption of 
independence; but at the same time it is an avoidance of 
anything like the substitution of enmity for old friendships, 
just as we avoided this when altering our arrangement 
with Japan. 

The still unsolved Franco-German question in this view 
becomes an affair that does not necessarily imperil the 
Empire, which need fear neither side in the sense that it 
must evoke a combination against it. Having achieved a 
detached position we may be ready in a true sense to exert 
mediatorial offices if and when these are acceptable to 
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both, but we must give no guarantees, and this must be so 
notwithstanding the quite proper American desire for 
agreement between us and the Continental Powers, while 
in contemplation of the contingency that these two Powers 
may fight again, our policy becomes one of “keeping the 
ring.” 

In reality it comes tothis: that the worst case we 
must consider, a combined threat from the Continent, 
will imperil also the interests of the other islanders, thus 
obliging them, like ourselves, to consider the position as it 
develops, and in the end to resist it. Although America, 
for example, has withdrawn from participation in European 
political affairs, which no longer compel her intervention, 
she physically cannot withdraw from the world; and, as 
she had once to act decisively, so, in a comparable con- 
tingency affecting her world position, will she be forced to 
act again. ‘There is here no suggestion of seeking a “ firm ” 
contract with America. Such an engagement would be un- 
desirable, for anything like an English-speaking domination 
would fail even more surely than theGerman dream. For 
the purpose we have in view nothing more is needed than 
the Naval Treaty of Washington, under which in effect 
the parties are bound to confer together in the contingency 
in question. 

The view thus outlined doubtless involves risks as does 
any view, but it means that we build upon the deepest 
truths of our concrete position as it has developed in space 
and time, to say nothing of more intangible factors, 
rather than upon the more striking surface phenomena 
of a swiftly changing scene of human relationships in 
a revolutionary period of history. The Empire is not a 
land Power ; the war, to repeat what we have said, was an 
expedition for all of us. The names we gave our forces 
are worth recalling: The “ British Expeditionary Force,” 
the “Canadian Expeditionary Force,” the “ Australian 
Expeditionary Force,” and so on. ‘There was also the 
“American Expeditionary Force.” ‘This view puts us 
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in harmony with the true function of sea power in insular 
hands. Such power, while incapable of world domination, 
may exercise a certain veto function, which is valid so long 
as it does not provoke the land peoples to unite against it. 
By abstaining from alliances either on the Continent or 
with America we avoid giving such provocation. Again, 
by abstaining from continental engagements we avoid 
another risk which, however remote it may appear, cannot 
be ignored in the longest survey, for if it is not conceivable 
that either we or America or both of us could get at the 
Continent with ships, it is conceivable that insular America 
could effectively cut the lines of communication of the 
outlying parts of the British Empire. 

Alliances, though giving the illusion of security, may 
become treacherous if the underlying truths are ignored. 
For any alliance, “ neutrality ” guarantee, or other engage- 
ment of the sort, is in reality the anticipation of armed 
forces in action ; and from the moment of its inception it 
sets in motion, in the minds of those against whom it 
either tends or may be conceived to tend, precisely those 
forces which reach their full strength at the sight of a 
threatening army actually on the march. It is on this 
basis that its ultimate consequences must be reckoned, 
however much its appearance of immediate value may be 
idealised. 

(2) If these are the dominant elements of our position 
there is yet something more. The Empire has its special 
intermediary position; its chief member, Great Britain, 
and certain Crown Colonies, are inescapably placed in 
constant contact with Europe; so with Canada and 
certain Crown Colonies in relation to America; so also 
with Australasia and the Asiatic region; while South 
Africa again as part of the great stretch of land is in touch 
with Europe. Though we should not bind ourselves to 
any of these regions, we cannot ignore the problems arising 
from our contiguity to them. 

Thus the Empire has some day-to-day concern with the 
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processes of European diplomacy. But everything will 
depend on the sense in which it speaks in European 
chancelleries and conferences. If it could properly be 
considered as an essentially European Power, it would 
speak with the masterful voice of authority, asserting a 
right to fix the direction of European life at all stages. But 
from its true independent posture the Empire will naturally 
regard normal continental politics as primarily a thing for 
that region itself. To assert a decisive voice in every 
question, on some theory that this alone can forestall the 
abnormal condition—the only condition in which we have 
a vital interest—is to court indeed the risk of precipitating 
that condition. Our true normal voice becomes the voice 
of the mediator, not authoritative but cautious and uttered 
when advice is acceptable to all concerned. If prudent 
and effective intervention in the affairs of others must be 
based upon interest as well as upon informed knowledge, 
the Empire has not in fact the proper degree of interest to 
justify active authoritative interference in any but a few 
great European developments of an exceptional kind, and we 
must be exceedingly careful about choosing the occasions. 
Must not our general tendency be to disinterest ourselves 
in the strict sense in some disputes and even wars which 
in the past might have seemed of vital concern ? 


4 


Practically, then, we seem to have two alternatives. 

On the one hand we may attempt to behave as a distinc- 
tively European Power, either joining with France, in 
response to what seems the constant invitation of her 
policy, to secure the hegemony of Europe, or forming a 
combination against her, and running in either case far- 
reaching risks of our own seeking. For this alternative in 
either form there seems indeed nothing to be said. 

On the other hand—and there is no third course—we 


are left with this. Recognising our true posture to be that 
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of an island Power and of a system intermediary between 
the great regions of the earth, and avoiding all special 
bonds with any of them, we share with America the veto 
function which sea power in insular hands is capable of 
properly exercising in world affairs. This posture implies 
that we hold an active brief in the councils of the World, 
but normally only a watching brief in the councils of 
Europe. It looks primarily to our own security, but it is 
also the only one from which we can play a “ moderating 
and mediatorial réle ” toward the affairs of the Continent 
or of the World; for, though the British Empire and 
American Delegations seem to have overlooked it at Paris, 
one can scarcely be a true mediator if he is bound to one 
side or the other of the dispute needing mediation. It 
seems calculated in the long run to give us a greater in- 
fluence in the world than any other posture. Finally, it 
leaves room, as and to the extent that opinion everywhere 
permits it, for the development of the present League of 
Nations or of some other mechanism devoted in the true 
sense—indeed in the words of the Covenant—to “ the 
peace of the world” ; though meanwhile it indicates that 
the Empire, while making use of the machinery of the 
League and declaring at all times for the promotion of the 
idea for which it stands, should, on the political side, walk 
no less warily than when it is using our older methods of 
negotiation. In both, regard must always be had for our 
place in relation to the various regions of the earth, and 
for the true limits of our responsibility and of wise 
intervention. 

In the more domestic political sense too, there can be 
no doubt about the choice for the Empire as a whole. The 
one alternative contains endless perplexities, the clear 
explanation of which to our various widely separated 
democracies is impossible. The other is a simple con- 
ception that can be made intelligible to all; for it is 
essential to start from a commonly intelligible idea, since 
the power of conscribing men and money for Imperial 
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defence is vested in the different Governments of the 
Empire severally. What is called the problem of the 
British Commonwealth—the problem of its unity—is in 
reality one of foreign policy, for the problem would be 
meaningless apart from the existence of other nations and 
the consequent need to determine our posture toward 
them. It may be noted also that until we find some more 
effective means of consultation and continuous co-operation 
—which seems unlikely until the Dominions acquire more 
population—the task will fall mainly upon the British 
Cabinet. The idea here recalled gives coherence to the 
Empire, whose various peoples may be expected to support 
it with some sense of being on calculable ground. In 
the longest run it seems the only coherent idea. 

For the great desideratum of co-operation in world 
affairs between the Empire and America, this, we may 
repeat, seems again plainly to be our most favourable 
posture. If in our intermediary geographical position 
we are confronted by delicate tasks of interpretation as 
between the various regions, we must not be especially 
bound to any. ‘The war years before America’s entry 
illustrate perfectly the difficulties inherent in any other 
posture. America has enormous power, a dangerous pos- 
session for herself; but if there are things that call for 
self-examination that is her affair; there is no evidence of 
abuse calling for strictures from us. With her idealism 
she combines a strain of severe practicality, but we from 
whose stock and ideas she has so largely derived do not 
deny the value of a similar strain in ourselves. If policy 
respects this common strain co-operation is possible, and 
such idealism as the future discloses on both sides may have 
at least a chance. 


5 
There are, in fact, signs that we have already irrevocably 
entered upon the course we have outlined. Our entry into 
the League was essentially an effort in this direction, and 
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it is now accentuated by our tendency at successive meet- 
ings of the Assembly to modify Article 10 of the Covenant 
and other provisions that might be construed as implicating 
our forces in advance. Again, there is the dissociation 
of our forces from the operations in the Ruhr. But most 
significant is the series of acts at the Washington Con- 
ference, the scene of the ablest and wisest diplomacy in 
this new era: the supersession of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance by the Quadruple Pacific Treaty and the conclusion 
of the Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armaments. 
Though they were conceived for the Pacific Ocean, their 
effect cannot be confined : the oceans areone. As between 
the naval armament of the British Empire, America, Japan, 
France, and Italy, the Naval Treaty set up the ratio of 
5:5:3:1°75:1'75- The Empire and America thus agreed 
to share equally the veto function of sea power. Moreover, 
recalling the point about the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, we 
may be sure that each must object to any project of the 
other that would link its forces to the navy of some third 
Power, whether one named in the Treaty or some naval 
Power of the future. Again, the Empire and America 
would have a common objection to any alliance beween 
the forces of, say France and Italy, or between the forces 
of either of them and those of any other existing or future 
naval Power. The Treaty provides for such contingencies 
and for the bringing together of the parties for discussion : 
Articles 21, 22 and 23 call for conferences whenever the 
agreed equilibrium appears to be threatened, or in view of 
possible technical and scientific developments, or if one 
party has had to fight a war, or after any party has given 
notice denouncing the Treaty. 

Thus the conclusion seems irresistible that any policy 
of alliances or pledges yoking the Empire’s forces to those 
of any Power or system is out of the question.* 


* Doubtless there are serious questions relating to air power; but the 
existing uncertainty about the final principles of air strategy imposes a 
caution that becomes an additional ground for the general conclusion here 
reached. Meanwhile the completion of the Empire’s air defence becomes 
imperative. 
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III. Conctiusion 


UR main object in this article has been to recall some 
Ox the decisive elements of our position in space, 
and as we cannot change them, to ignore them would, 
whatever our aspirations, lead not merely to ridicule, 
but in the end to frustration. If much that has been said 
is elementary, it may nevertheless not be out of place 
to-day. And though our position has been sketched in a 
somewhat simplified picture as though we still had the 
ideal clean slate untouched at Paris or since, yet current 
discussions proceed almost universally upon the basis that 
an @ priori search for the permanent policy that is most 
likely to anticipate a favourable outcome may still succeed. 
It is not a wholly simple task, but it should not be beyond 
the resources of diplomacy to achieve for us in the end 


a posture essentially like that to which this argument has 
led. 





THE FRENCH IN MOROCCO 


Reference was made in our last issue* to an expression used 
by the French Prime Minister in a speech at Brieulles last 
September which attracted a good deal of attention. “ Ger- 
many,” he said, “ attempts to discredit before the world our 
valiant and faithful black troops, because she does not wish 
us to be a nation of a hundred million men.” In the preface 
to an article which we published about a year ago,t an attempt 
was made to explain what the colour question means, and we 
printed a letter from a distinguished French authority, 
showing the attitude of his countrymen to it, especially in 
such countries as Algeria and Tumis. The article that 
follows 1s from the pen of an English resident in Morocco, the 


last addition to that North African Empire to which the 
French Prime Minister looks to strengthen the ranks of the 
French nation. In the picture that is given of France’s task 
in her new Protectorate the personal relations of Frenchmen 
with the Moors, and particularly with Moorish soldiers, the 
most famous of M. Poincarés African troops, occupy a promt- 
nent place.—EpitTor. 


I. Tue Last Days or INDEPENDENCE 


ITH the death of Mulai Hassen in 1894 the last 
Strong Sultan of Morocco passed away. His unflag- 
ging energy, his constant military progresses through his 
country in the pursuit of peace or of war, his excursions 
far afield into the barren Atlas and into the still more 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 53, December, 1923, page 19. 
t Tue Rounp Taste, No. 49, December, 1922, page 42. 
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barren desert, had rendered him master of the greater part 
of his turbulent dominions. In choosing one of his younger 
sons, Mulai Abdul Aziz, a boy of thirteen years of age, to 
succeed him on the throne, he must have had some mis- 
givings as to the future, for he could not have been con- 
vinced that the empire which he had held together only 
by constant repression and by constant warfare could be 
maintained by a child. Fatalist, like all his race, he probably 
bestowed the throne upon his favourite son and left the 
rest to Providence. 

Mulai Abdul Aziz for the first six years of his sultanate 
lived a life of seclusion in the palace, appearing only in 
state on the great national feast days. It was not till the 
death of his Grand Vizier, Ba Ahmed, that the young 
sovereign emerged from the palace to take part in the affairs 
of his country. The manner in which Morocco, under hil 
feeble rule, was ruined politically and financially is wels 
known. Gentle and timid by disposition, with much weak- 
ness and no little charm, he neglected the affairs of State 
and spent his time in amusements which his courtiers 
were only too pleased to facilitate. The country’s money 
was spent on playthings, innocent enough in their kind, 
but eminently unsuitable to a descendant of the Prophet 
who held his throne more by a reputation of hereditary 
sanctity than through any temporal ascendancy. The 
fanaticism of the tribesmen was aroused and Mulai Abdul 
Aziz’s power and prestige declined, Even the more edu- 
cated and rational part of the population disapproved of 
his European proclivities and were not slow to show their 
disapproval. Rebellions broke out in different parts of the 
country which were either suppressed with difficulty or 
remained unsuppressed. ‘Taxes became more and more 
difficult to collect, and at the same time the greed and the 
corruption of the Moorish Court increased. Little or 
no money found its way into the Treasury. ‘The Moroccan 
sun was setting, and was setting fast. 

In 1908, after a long series of indecisive fights, Mulai 
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Abdul Aziz and his army were defeated by the forces of 
his brother Mulai Hafid, who had raised the standard of 
revolt in the south, and had had himself proclaimed Sultan 
in Marrakesh. Abdul Aziz fled to the coast, where he abdi- 
cated, and Hafid was proclaimed throughout the whole 
country. For a time it appeared that the new Sultan 
would be able to restore some measure of the throne’s lost 
authority, but the state of decay into which Morocco had 
fallen had entered too deeply into the country’s system. 
It was past remedy. ‘The new Sultan, meeting with ill 
success on all sides, became morose and discouraged. 
His nervous temperament drove him to excesses. His 
cruelty became proverbial, and Morocco sank during the 
last two years of his reign into a state of chaos and con- 
fusion. The tribes rose in revolt and in 1911 Mulai Hafid 
found himself and his capital besieged by rebel forces. 
The Berber tribesmen rode up to the very walls of Fez, and 
every road was insecure. In a moment of panic the Sultan 
asked for a French force to be sent to relieve the capital. 
The French had occupied Casablanca in 1907 after the 
massacre of some Europeans, and had already extended 
their sway over a number of the coastal tribes. In answer 
to the Sultan’s appeal for help a French column, proceeding 
by forced marches, occupied Fez in May, 1911, and drove 
off the attacking tribesmen. It was the beginning of the 
end of the independence of Morocco, and a year later (1912) 
Mulai Hafid signed the treaty by which the French Pro- 
tectorate came into existence. A massacre of the French 
officers commanding the native regiments followed, and 
Paris hurriedly sent General Lyautey to Fez as Resident- 
General. In August Mulai Hafid abdicated and a younger 
brother, Mulai Youssef, was proclaimed Sultan in his place. 
The same autumn a French column under General Mangin 
occupied Marrakesh, where a fanatical rising had taken 
place, and where the French residents were held as prisoners, 
With the occupation of Fez and Marrakesh, the two capitals, 
a large extent of Western Morocco passed into French 
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hands, but a vast work yet remained to be accomplished. 
Morocco was in a state of chaos. ‘The last two Sultans had 
witnessed their prestige, temporal and religious, diminished 
almost to vanishing point. The greater part of the country 
was in open revolt, the tribes were raiding one another, 
all governmental authority had disappeared, and only a 
few of the great chiefs were sufficiently powerful to main- 
tain even a semblance of order amongst their tribal fol- 
lowers. No taxes were being paid, and the entire population, 
except in such districts as the French had already occupied, 
were entirely out of hand, and when the tribesmen of 
Morocco get out of hand the result is pandemonium. 
They love fighting for itself, and for the opportunities of 
loot that anarchy offers. They were well armed with modern 
rifles, and in the possession of much ammunition, which 
they were able to replenish, thanks to the contraband 
trade. If they held their own lives cheaply, they held those 
of others much cheaper—and death means very little 
amongst the Berber tribesmen. In the towns every kind of 
intrigue was rife, and no one trusted his neighbour or his 
friend. The roads in every direction were insecure, pillage 
and robbery existed everywhere, and the French columns 
engaged in restoring order found their every step in 
advance stubbornly disputed. 


II. Genera Lyautey’s Metuops 


UCH was the state of Morocco when, in 1912, General 

Lyautey, the French Resident-General, took up his 
duties in Fez. His first acts were to bring about an ameliora- 
tion in the local situation. He reprieved such of the Moorish 
soldiers—who had been condemned to death for the 
massacre of their French officers—as had not already been 
executed. The effect of this clemency was instantaneous. 
The inhabitants of Fez realised that the new chief sought 
no revenge. He then countermanded the heavy fine that 
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had been imposed upon the city, for he realised that the 
massacre of the French officers had been due to a sudden 
military revolt and that in no way was the population of 
the town responsible. At the same time he let it be clearly 
seen that he was the master. His orders had to be carried 
out, and very quickly ; but they were always orders that 
were issued in a spirit of justice and that avoided all un- 
necessary humiliation of the people. While he took the 
strictest measures to ensure the security of the European 
population, he was equally strict in that no insult or slight 
should be offered to the religion or the persons of the 
native population. He entered into direct and sympathetic 
relations with the chief men of the capital and asked for, 
and obtained, their co-operation in the restoration of 
order. He threw as much responsibility as was possible 
upon their shoulders and gave them all the military assist- 
ance they might require to maintain peace. When, a few 
months later, General Lyautey returned to the coast he 
left a highly satisfactory state of affairs behind him in Fez. 
The inhabitants appreciated his qualities, and made no 
secret of their liking for this sympathetic strong man, who 
had succeeded in so short a time in bringing about a 
normal situation. In turn, the General realised that he 
was dealing with men of ability, intelligence and under- 
standing, and that his principal aid in the very difficult 
task that lay before him could be found in the people 
themselves. He guaranteed them the full enjoyment of 
their religious, historical and traditional institutions without 
let or hindrance. He confirmed in their posts such as 
were to be trusted, and many who formerly were not to 
be trusted too far, but who under this new régime—from 
fear or from higher motives—became worthy citizens. 

On his arrival at the coast General Lyautey turned his 
attention to the important question of the administration 
of the whole of Morocco, including those wild moun- 
tainous districts which had rarely or never in the past sub- 
mitted even to their own Sultans. The outlook was not 
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promising. The last Sultan had abdicated under circum- 
stances which threatened the prestige of his successor. 
He had in the eyes of his people, in signing the Treaty of 
the Protectorate, sold his courtry to the Christians. His 
predecessor on the throne, Mulai Abdul Aziz, had been a 
weak and vacillating sovereign who had wasted the revenues 
and emptied the treasury. The actual holder of the throne, 
Mulai Youssef, had accepted it at the hands of the French, 
and, though the necessary religious formalities had been 
gone through and his acceptance by the Moslem authorities 
obtained, his prestige was necessarily none too great. The 
whole country was in a state of rampant anarchy. The 
great Berber chiefs of the Atlas were alone able to keep 
order amongst their tribesmen—and even their authority 
was limited. The rest was chaos. If the new Sultan was 
tacitly accepted by the people it was owing more to indif- 
ference than to any respect for his personality. He was 
an unknown prince, young, of sufficient intelligence, of 
pleasant manner and of a thoughtful and serious disposi- 
tion. The choice was a wise one, and Mulai Youssef, who 
is the reigning Sultan to-day, has filled his post with tact 
and ability. 

It can be perceived that such a state of anarchy as existed 
in Morocco was no firm base upon which to build up a new 
administration—and no decision had as yet been taken as 
to the form or character that this new administration was 
to assume. The French had not been very successful in 
Algeria. At the time of its conquest and occupation 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, France had little 
experience of colonial government, especially of Islamic 
peoples. The introduction into Algeria of the French 
legal code, so entirely opposed to the Islamic law on which 
Moslem legislation and Moslem society are founded, was 
a mistake that cannot be exaggerated. It led to endless 
difficulties and endless dissatisfaction which succeeding 
modifications have only partially removed. Its results 
are stillfelt. In Tunis, with their Algerian experiences to 
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guide them, the French introduced a new system of col- 
laboration with the already existing Government which, 
though it has not failed, has proved more a modus vivendi 
than a successful policy. Tunis was an improvement on 
Algeria, just as Morocco has been an improvement on 
Tunis. 

It was decided to introduce into Morocco a real Pro- 
tectorate in the highest sense of that word; to change as 
little as possible the outward and visible form of govern- 
ment ; to retain and support the religious institutions, to 
respect the native customs and traditions, to govern 
through the Sultan and his viziers, but at the same time 
to guarantee that the government should be good. With 
reference to the tribes, French and Moroccan forces 
should act together to restore order and bring the recalci- 
trant to heel, invariably in the name of the Sultan. The 
submission of the tribesmen should be a submission to 
the Moslem Sultan, and not to the foreign Christian 
Government which was aiding him; and the Sultan was 
their spiritual and acknowledged chief and the head of 
their religion. Submission is always a bitter pill to 
swallow, but submission under these circumstances was 
far less bitter than it would have been had the ostensible 
conqueror been an “infidel.” The Sultans of Morocco 
are descendants of the Prophet Mahomed, and spiritually 
are owed allegiance. It was the return of straying sheep 
to the fold rather than the bowing of the head to a stranger 
of another faith. No doubt the tribes realise that the 
force behind the throne is France, and that without this 
force the Sultan would be powerless to bring them to 
reason, but, in Morocco as elsewhere, the wind is tem- 
pered to the accommodating conscience, and the fact that 
the army was acting in the name of their own Sultan 
rendered defeat less unpalatable and submission theoreti- 
cally excusable. 





The French in Morocco 


III. Tue Army 


HE French quickly organised a native army. There 

was no lack of volunteers, for the Moor has always 
been a fighter. When a tribe submitted, its younger men, 
no longer able to oppose the invading force, joined their 
yesterday’s enemy, and in a spirit of complete indifference 
set off to fight the neighbouring tribe in the interests of 
the very men they were doing their best to annihilate a 
few days before. ‘“‘ Yesterday was yesterday,” they say, 
* and to-day is to-day, to-morrow is God’s, and who knows 
what it may bring ? ” 

The efficiency of these native troops was admirably 
proved during the war, in France and elsewhere. The 
remnants of their regiments returned home to Morocco 
with their colours decorated and their tunics striped with 
ribbons—a little indifferent to it all, and ready to fight 
again anywhere and at any time. It was they who, after 
the war was over, when they heard that the Moroccan 
regiments had been accused of outrages in German terri- 
tory, replied, “ It is not true, it cannot be true. We were 
not in Germany long enough to learn the German methods.” 
Tribesmen from all over Morocco, they have drifted into 
the Moorish army—for there is no conscription—been 
drilled and learned discipline, and gone forth to fight 
their co-religionists and fellow-tribesmen without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, imbued with a hereditary love of fighting, 
regardless of the nationality or faith of the enemy or the 
reason or nature of the campaign. 

In the organisation of this army the French have adopted 
a practice that is in absolute contradiction to the Anglo- 
Saxon point of view. They have instituted mixed regi- 
ments in which French and Moorish soldiers serve without 
colour distinction and without discrimination of treatment. 
When out on expeditions they fight, feed, sleep together. 
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They learn each other’s language sufficiently well to con- 
verse at ease, for they are young recruits when drafted into 
these mixed regiments. They become fast friends. They 
share their duties and their amusements with no feeling of 
aloofness from religion or race. The colour line does not 
exist. The French military authorities are highly satisfied 
with this arrangement. Their generals in Morocco state 
that its success is indisputable. The presence of French- 
men gives a certain tone to the mixed native regiments 
which they would otherwise lack, and the native soldier 
appreciates, if he gives it a serious thought at all, the 
fact that he is receiving equality of treatment. The atti- 
tude is natural, for all idea of differentiation on account 
of religion, race or colour is absent on both sides. It 
may be that Morocco is a particularly favourable country 
to carry out this system, owing to the qualities of the 
native population. It may be even that it would be 
impossible outside North Africa, but in any case it is a 
success. It is an argument, and a strong one, in favour 
of the theory that the Berber population of Morocco 
comes of a Northern stock, and that they are in their 
origin neither African nor Semitic. Their aspect of life, 
their outlook, their intelligence, and the mentality of the 
Berber, are closely allied to our own. In the progress of 
civilisation they have been left a long way behind, though 
as late as the seventeenth century they were living a life 
which could well be compared with that of many parts of 
the continent of Europe at that epoch. Art, literature 
and architecture flourished at the universities of Fez and 
Marrakesh up to the very end of the seventeenth century. 
The tribal administration of the Berbers is founded on 
the broadest principles of democracy, and in certain 
aspects borders on communism, especially in the common 
ownership of land. While the Arab never possesses the 
European mental outlook, the Berber from the mountains 
or the Sus has to all intents and purposes a European 
mind. His attitude towards women, his honourable 
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tribal traditions, his sense of humour, his quickness of 
thought, his merry laugh, all render him an agreeable and 
intelligent companion and a firm and trustworthy friend. 
He will sit down and talk without hesitation and with no 
shyness, and so similar is his manner of expression, so 
near is his humour to our own, that it is difficult to realise 
that he comes from the great snow peaks of the Atlas, or 
from far beyond them, and that in all probability he is 
talking to a European for the first time in his life. His 
topics of conversation are necessarily limited by his environ- 
ment, but his ability to acquire knowledge is remarkable. 
He accepts his new surroundings and adopts them. It is 
no doubt this facility of assimilation that renders the 
French system of mixed regiments not only possible, but 
also successful. 


IV. ApMINISTRATIVE Poticy 


HE problem of military collaboration was followed 

by that of civil government. The French at once 
began to study the form of administration which could 
most profitably be introduced in order to carry on the new 
Protectorate in its most advantageous form. ‘They trusted 
not only to their own past experience in Algeria and in 
Tunis to guide them. A Commission was sent to Egypt 
to study the methods adopted by the English there. The 
situation in Egypt did not, however, present the same 
features except in that it dealt with a Moslem population 
under European control. When the English entered Egypt 
the country was already largely Europeanised. Roads and 
railways existed, and there was a large European population. 
The country, in fact, was already “ opened up.” In Morocco 
this was not so. For centuries a barrier of fanaticism and 
political jealousy had sternly defended the interior of the 
country against all European innovation. The foreign 
residents of Fez and Marrakesh could almost be counted 
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on the fingers, and their position, if not actually dangerous, 
was at least difficult. But there was still much to be learned 
from the Egyptian situation. Egypt had reached in 1912 
what Morocco might expect to be about thirty years later. 
It was therefore possible to judge of the effects of the policy 
which England had introduced into Egypt in the early 
eighties of the last century. This policy had in the thirty 
years which had elapsed borne fruit, and the Commission 
which the French sent to Cairo made a careful examination 
of this fruit. In many cases it was judged admirable, in 
many it clearly demonstrated what ought to be avoided in 
Morocco. 

Especially was this so in the movement in education which 
England had inaugurated. No one doubts that education 
is excellent, but education unless it can find its legitimate 
outlets, and furthers the ultimate interests of the scholar, 
has its drawbacks. Such portion of the youth of Egypt as 
was reached by the movement became educated above the 
measure of opportunity which awaited them. Their intelli- 
gence, their desire for knowledge, are highly to be recom- 
mended, but the result was that there came into existence 
an educated class which found no outlet for its talents. 
Lawyers, doctors and engineers almost hustled each other 
in the streets, and could not find the means to live in any- 
thing like the social status which their education warranted. 
The French Commission was not slow to appreciate this 
fact, and many others, good or bad, which could be taken as 
measures to adopt, or to avoid. 

France had two assets in her favour which stood her in 
good stead. First, she possessed in Algeria and Tunis 
a Moslem army ready to hand, and of which the majority 
of the troops were bilingual. This army furnished not only 
men, but also a number of French and native officers 
accustomed to command natives of North Africa, many of 
them fluent speakers of the Arabic language and not a few 
inured to the climatic and physical conditions of countries 
resembling this new field of action. She had at the same 
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time at her disposal a whole civil Administration of men 
who had worked out and followed the problems of the 
Christian and foreign control of Moslem populations. It 
was true, Morocco presented many new problems, but the 
basis of the situation was very similar. 

France had still another asset which in her task in Mo- 
rocco has been invaluable—the absence of the colour question- 
Whatever may be the advantages or disadvantages of a 
distinct colour line in negro countries—and even there an 
exaggeration in either direction is to be deplored—the rea] 
inhabitants of Morocco are not black in any sense of the 
word. The negroes that are seen in considerable numbers, 
especially in the south, are of Soudanese origin. The prac- 
tice of marriage with slave women has tainted the Moorish 
blood in many of the towns, but the country population 
of the interior of Morocco is almost entirely free from 
this disadvantage. The country Moor is burnt by the sun 
and by exposure, but the tribesman of the Atlas and the 
northern mountain ranges is by nature a fair-skinned, not 
unseldom red-haired man, often lighter in complexion than 
the inhabitants of Southern Europe. But not only is the 
Northern Berber untainted with negro blood; he is 
free of the mixture of the Arab which tends so largely to 
conservatism of manner and custom, and to the retarding 
of civilisation and progress. All these elements were taken 
into account by the French authorities in arriving at their 
decision as to the form of government that they would 
introduce. It was at once realised that the first duty of a 
Protectorate was to safeguard the interests of the people 
who were to be protected, that is to say, the population 
of the country, and General Lyautey, in 1912, made no 
secret that the very basis of his policy was the improvement 
of the welfare of the Moroccan people. To carry this out, 
the first and most important essential was equality between 
all races, religions and colours. Morocco was not a conquest. 
France’s rights were based upon a treaty to which the 
Sultan and his Government were parties. France was in 
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the country to reorganise the State, to put an end to 
anarchy and chaos, to improve the condition of the people. 
Acting on General Lyautey’s wise recommendations, the 
French Government decided to preserve as far as was 
possible—that is to say, almost in their entirety—the form 
and practices of the old Moorish régime. The Sultan would 
maintain his privileges. He would issue all laws and all 
edicts under his hand and seal. His word was final. He 
was not only the supreme sovereign, but also the head of 
their religion, in whose name their prayers were offered in 
the mosques as a direct descendant of the Prophet and the 
Khalifa in North-West Africa. Such, with varying success, 
had always been the attributes of the Moorish Sultans, and 
such they must remain. In great pomp and majesty, Mulai 
Youssef rides forth from his palace on the Moslem feast- 
days, surrounded by an imposing and gorgeous retinue, 
while over his head is held the crimson and gold parasol, 
the emblem of his exalted rank. Nothing is changed from 
the old days, every detail of tradition, every item of etiquette 
is as strictly adhered to as it was in the time of his ancestors. 

The Sultan is assisted in his government by his Council 
of Ministers, who are all natives, with the exception of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a post that is held by the 
French Resident-General himself. The Grand Vizier, the 
Minister of Justice, the Minister of the Crown Domains, 
and the rest, are Moors of the old régime who to-day fill 
posts in the new Protectorate Government similar to those 
they held during the reigns of the last two independent 
Sultans of Morocco. At the Moorish Court scarcely a 
European is to be seen, and to the native who arrives at the 
Capital there is little or no visible change from what he 
and his ancestors saw in the past. It is behind this 
outward and visible form of government and pageantry, 
in offices situated away from the palace and its oriental sur- 
roundings, that the French Administration is working. 
There all is French, except the soldiers and attendants. 
The brain of the Protectorate, the force that makes the 
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wheels go round, the energy, the foresight are concentrated 
in the groups of buildings which surround the palatial 
Residency at Rabat. It is there that everything is origin- 
ated and thought out, to pass in its more completed form 
to the palace of the Sultan. The viziers are consulted, and 
act as advisers, the Sultan himself plays a wise part in the 
native affairs of his country, though they may be thought 
to be little more than a gorgeous facade between the 
governors and the governed, the protectors and the pro- 
tected. It is, however, an active and useful collaboration. 

To the Sultan and his Court the French pay the greatest 
respect. The Resident-General himself treats Mulai 
Youssef with all the dignities of an independent sovereign. 
The viziers are accorded full honours as Ministers of State. 

In the country districts the native governors have been 
retained or appointed, always in the Sultan’s name. They 
collect the taxation, assisted by French technical experts 
for the estimation of agricultural and produce values. 
In many parts French officers and civilians discreetly and 
almost invisibly assist the governors with their advice, 
and control their actions. In other districts of the country 
the governors act alone, and there is no direct control 
on the part of the French authorities. The great Berber 
“ Kaids ” of the south can almost be described as indepen- 
dent chiefs, so large are their powers and so extended their 
authority. The result is that the native in the country 
scarcely realises that behind all this facade of his own 
Moslem authorities there is France. 

In the towns a large measure of self-administration has 
been granted in the form of municipal councils. The 
municipality of Fez is a Moslem body with only one French 
member, the representative of the Government. The 
Moorish members have proved to be able and competent 
men, with considerable liberty of action and entire liberty 
of speech. In other cities, where the population is less 
accustomed to civilisation than are the people of Fez, 
there are mixed French and Moslem municipal councils, 
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with members elected or chosen. Everywhere it is colla- 
boration between the Protectors and the Protected, a 
collaboration the full benefit of which is obtained by the 
entire absence of racial feeling, for between the French and 
the Moroccan people the colour line does not exist. It 
never has existed, and while it appears to the French as 
totally unnecessary and irrational, it has never struck the 
native even as a remote possibility, nor would he support 
it in silence. The Moor is amenable to government, but 
he would revolt at any sign of humiliation. 


V. Some DirrFIcuttTies 


HAT such a system of close and intimate collaboration 

can exist without certain difficulties is impossible. 
Even if the Moor is in his mentality not far removed from 
the European, the long period of stagnation and corruption 
through which his country has passed has not left him 
untouched. His propensities for looting, his vague ideas 
as to the morality of taking bribes, his desire to speculate 
on every possible occasion, render control necessary and 
arduous. To check corruption in its entirety is out of the 
question, but corruption as practised by the natives is not 
in their eyes an offence. They view these matters on a 
different plane to the European—though corruption is rife 
enough nowadays in Europe. The Moor has a spoken and 
avowed respect for absolute justice, but in practice it 
rather bores him. It takes away from the many “ chances 
and changes of this mortal life.” In the time of the inde- 
pendent Sultans, only a very few years ago, he speculated 
in everything, and his head was generally at stake. If he 
won he made a fortune—generally by extortion—if he lost, 
his head was in danger—and a Moorish official’s days ended 
as often as not in prison. ‘To-day this insecurity of life 
and property has disappeared. A man owns his own 
existence and his own property, but generally he is desirous 
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of adding to it the property of others as well, procured in 
any manner whatever that is less expensive than legitimate 
purchase. Toa very great extent the French have stamped 
out this corruption, but there is no doubt that the Moorish 
country officials, and perhaps even those in the towns, find 
a means of adding to their incomes in a manner that cannot 
be exactly described as legitimate. 

Abstract justice is admirable, and in Morocco it may 
possibly come in time, but it will never win the whole- 
hearted approval of the Moor, for it removes from his life 
the delightful thrill of uncertainty. As a rule he dislikes 
regular taxation. He would prefer to have the chance 
once in a way of paying nothing, even if it meant that nine 
times out of ten he paid more. A fixed sum is merely a 
dull certainty. He prefers the x of algebra which may 
turn out to be anything—the unknown quantity which 
only the final result can determine. 

It is a moot question in the control and government of 
Oriental peoples by European States what form of admini- 
stration is most to be commended. The legitimate desire 
for abstract justice, which civilised races look upon as the 
ideal, has little fascination for the Eastern. An unbending 
code of law administered by a judge whose knowledge and 
integrity are equally distinguished appears to him almost 
inhuman. He prefers the rough and ready justice of a 
soldier to the balanced judgment of a judge. He is 
amenable to arbitration by his own tribal people, and will 
accept their verdict in a spirit that no legal judgment can 
instil. His outlook on justice is not our own, and it never 
will be. He does not demand our impartiality or our 
integrity ; on the contrary, he rather dislikes both. But 
there is one thing that touches him deeply—that goes 
straight to his heart—and that he seldom gets. It is 
sympathy. Sympathy in his simple joys and sympathy in 
his sorrow—a word, an expression, a smile is enough. ‘The 
friendship which no system of the highest integrity can 
awaken will burst into existence at a kindly spoken word. 
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He craves for sympathy, and how rare it is! He gets so 
little in his own life, from his own people. Their very 
traditions and faith, the long years of oppression that they 
have suffered, have suppressed outward emotion and crushed 
deep feelings. His own life has generally been so hard a 
struggle that he has scarcely time to give thought to others. 
Even when death comes and takes away the beloved, little 
or no consolation is given. Perhaps little is felt. But deep 
behind the hard, stern features, hidden in the secret places 
of the soul, is the intense desire for sympathy. It needs 
but a touch, but a look, but a word to unlock the doors of 
the hearts of the people—and it is worth doing. 

Sympathy has been the principal feature which has 
rendered successful Maréchal Lyautey’s administration of 
Morocco. Imbued from the first with the determination 
that the native should receive no humiliation and be in 
position of no inferiority because of his race, his colour or 
his religion, the Maréchal has achieved a great work. In 
Morocco to-day there exists, unique in the world, a govern- 
ment of absolute collaboration between European and 
native in which no distinction exists between the two 


races. It is a great experiment, and in Morocco it has 
hitherto been successful. 





A HOLIDAY IN IRELAND 


Ireland during the recent years of trouble was a closed 
book to the ordinary tourist. The following letter gives the 
experiences of an English visitor on a shooting holiday.— 
Eprror. 


The West of Ireland, 
January, 1924. 


My DearR.... 

I am staying here with an old hunting friend. ‘The room 
in which I am writing looks over a wide reach of the 
Shannon; a wonderful view, but if you climb the hill 
behind the house you can get an even better one, thirty 


miles of estuary in which the whole Atlantic fleet has ridden 
in bygone days, and facing you are the wild hills of Clare, 
dotted here and there with white homesteads on the opposite 
shore. It is the sort of prospect that must have haunted 
many an emigrant to the end of his days. There are palm 
trees in the garden and the vegetation is richer than in 
England, but if there is a foreign note it is corrected by the 
curlew’s cry. 

This is the sixth time I have come to Ireland since the 
beginning of the war, but unless a visit in September, 1914, 
to see a brother married counts as one, it is my first pleasure 
trip. And it has been a real one. On my way through 
Dublin I got a couple of games of golf at Portmarnoch, one 
of them a four-ball match, and the best I have had since 
the war. Then, in the West we have had three or four 
glorious days in the bogs and there are more snipe than I 
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expected. One evening we waited late to get woodcock 
coming out of the woods to feed in the fields, a thing I have 
never seen anywhere else, and several came out like shadows 
in the dusk. One gets so wet underneath that the rain 
overhead hardly counts, but in the evenings it is delicious 
to sit by a turf fire while one’s peat-stained clothes are 
drying and a hill partridge or a snipe or two are cooking for 
dinner. 

But the real charm here does not lie in hitting balls 
or in killing birds. It is the atmosphere. I remember 
how my first trek revealed to me the veld. It is the same 
here. Dublin is no more Ireland than Johannesburg is 
South Africa. You have to come to the West to see 
Ireland. Even ’s pictures are an understatement. At 
this time of year if you mention the weather the usual 
comment is, “Och! It is always raining here.” But it 
isn’t. The Shannon is at this moment as bright as the 
Mediterranean itself. On the flats beyond you can almost see 
the grass growing—it is so green—and the sun is streaming 
in on my neck. It is, however, true that most days he has 
to find any chink he can in a curtain of clouds. Personally, 
I like it best so, for the colour is always changing and the 
hills are bluer. But dull or bright, there is one constant 
effect, a kind of silvery light which gives a mystic quality 
to the landscape. Perhaps it was this which once upon a 
time made people speak of holy Ireland. I can understand 
the way so many loyalists stuck it out during the troubles, 
though the shutter of the window I am looking through, 
sprinkled with shot marks, shows what it meant in many 
cases to do so. I find it hard myself to leave the country 
after a bare week or two. 

But besides the atmosphere there is the interest, 
often a sad enough one. It was hard on the journey 
here to realise the four years through which this country 
has passed. It looks so prosperous. The farms are so trim, 
the buildings in such good order and the barns apparently 
so well stocked. The fat cattle too we saw from the 
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train in the fields—in many parts they need no winter 
feeding—are in striking contrast to the empty pastures 
of Cheshire through which I passed on my way to Holy- 
head last week. Our importunity may, indeed, bring Irish 
farmers an opportunity, for it will be months before 
enough milk can come from the stricken English districts 
and the gaps made by compulsory slaughter will also, 
I suppose, have to be made good from somewhere. And it 
was not only the farms. Even the cottages were in good 
condition, the very opposite of the old picture of higglety- 
pigglety Ireland I remember from my nursery days, and 
on our way here we saw plenty of new ones going up 
in the neighbourhood of Limerick. I noticed, too, the 
greater cheerfulness of which the last Rounp Taste article 
spoke.* At a station where we changed, as we sat in the 
train waiting, we heard the engine driver singing. For all 
this, the troubles have left heavy scars. There are signi- 
ficant gaps in stone walls at the roadside, burnt houses are 
everywhere, and the bridges are not yet all up again. 
The first inn we stayed at was on the edge of a lake, at this 
point some four miles wide and studded with wooded 
islands, as lovely a prospect as you could wish for, with 
a picturesque ivied tower in the foreground. But the ruins 
here do not all date from the middle ages. On the opposite 
shore, at the foot of the moors, we could see an apparently 
beautiful country house. It was almost impossible to 
believe that it, too, was gutted, like the police quarters in 
our village. At the inn we heard plenty of yarns. The 
visitors’ book was a study in itself, with only one English 
address as far as I could see since the early days of the war, 
so we were greeted as the first swallows. There were 
others, however, of interest. Under July, 1921, we found 
the name, “ Michael Collins, Chief of the Staff I.R.A.,” 
the address being “‘ somewhere in G— »’ ft and a few 
lines further down the entry, “ Black and Tans,” and a 
* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 53, December 1923, p. 92. 
t Our tiny hamlet. 
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note, “all found regular.” The Auxiliaries were given a 
good enough character by the inn-keeper. The Black and 
Tans varied. Some of them he described as the scum of 
London. We heard, too, of a shocking outrage on a 
loyalist family hard by. 

For shooting we had the whole countryside. It might 
have been the bushveld, and our credentials—we had 
Free State permits but no one ever asked to see them— 
were the company of the inn-keeper’s son or an old poacher. 
This freedom from restraint was shared by the dogs. Their 
motto was certainly “ Sinn Fein,” or our bags might have 
been larger. We both felt, in spite of the richness of the 
pasture and the solid character of the farm buildings, that 
we were in a half-wild country, “ colonial” my brother 
called it. Perhaps it was because we could go anywhere we 
liked, perhaps it was that the great stretches of swamp or 
bog in some places make farms look like newly reclaimed 
islands in a virgin country. The nearness of the hills, too— 
you never seem far away from them in Ireland—and the 
distance between the homesteads added to the effect. But 
there is one thing which is certainly not colonial. Every- 
where you go there are ruined castles, not as in our own 
island generally in the hills, but scattered about the plains 
as well, where they still tower over the emerald fields, a 
monument of conquest. The people, too, are different. In 
the streets of Dublin I have often thought how like, to look 
at, the passers by are to ourselves. Here they might be 
foreigners. Two types predominate, the fresh coloured and 
the swarthy, the last sometimes as dark as Spaniards, in 
striking contrast to the delicate complexions you so often 
see under the black shawls of their women folk. In the hills 
round here especially they are often like the petal of a rose 
and have beautiful eyes. Their religion is surely more than 
Catholic. Its legends seem to bind it up with some primi- 
tive age. There is, they tell me, a mountain in Galway to 
which on St. John’s Eve the country folk go, part of the way 
on their knees. At one place on our climb to the bogs we 
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were pointed out a hill, the most striking one in the neigh- 
bourhood, crowded with grave-stones as Spion Kop was 
once with our soldiers, a regular high place. It was from 
here that St. Patrick blessed the Shannon. Rebellion, re- 
publicanism and jacquerie seem to have failed to upset the 
old respect for rank. Possibly you have noticed in the 
papers the strange case of an Irish Master of Hounds, who, 
according to the evidence, was found one dark evening 
in a car with two ruffians and stacks of stuff, most of it 
bacon, from a neighbouring store. One would have to go 
back to a darker age to find the counterpart outside Ireland. 
Our old gillie’s comment was, “ Sure, twelve months is a 
heavy sentence and him a gentleman, too!”* I under- 
stand that one of the difficulties of the Free State army is 
the class from which its officers are drawn, though its 
efficiency is, I understand, greater than it used to be. 

This brings me to the Irregulars. You will want to 
know whether there is still any risk to ordinary tourists. 
This question is a little difficult to answer with absolute 
certainty. It was only three months at the first place we 
stopped at since the last scrap. From the rising ground 
near the lake I often admired effects of light on some 
dreamy hills which lay to the South. On their higher 
slopes the chess board pattern of the stone walls gave way 
to heather, and there are, we were told, still plenty of 
Irregulars there. Some of them apparently come down 
quite often to the shores of the lake. On at least one of the 
evenings that we were there there were three of them 
drinking in the bar of the hotel. The night before we left I 
was on my way there to ask an old fisherman for particulars 
about flies when I was hastily bundled out by our host. We 
were warned to take our guns to our rooms every night. 
We were not the only sportsmen. The Irregulars are, it 
would seem, having the time of their lives. I heard of no 
pillage or aggressive behaviour on their part—the inn- 


* The conviction has since been quashed, though the papers state that 
the man is to be tried again. 
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keeper says that the sons of some of the best people in the 
country are with them—but like Robin Hood of old they 
shoot game anywhere they wish. Our host informed us, 
indeed, with rather a snort that his boy had received an 
invitation from them to shoot at one of the big places in the 
district. This evidently went beyond his ideas of propriety. 
Like Robin Hood’s merry men, too, the Irregulars can 
always get a good meal from the country folk anywhere 
they call. Our own safety was, we were assured, guar- 
anteed by the company of his son and our old poacher. 
From this it seemed a natural inference that we owed our 
immunity from annoyance to the very thing that for 
generations has made it so difficult in this island to stamp 
out sedition, 7.¢., to the friendly relations of the inhabitants 
with the rebels. The matter is not, however, quite so 
simple as it looks, and I will return to it later. 

On our way here we hired a Ford car and did a little tour, 
by the Shannon’s side for the most part, a drive I shall 
long remember for its wild beauty. Lough Derg especially 
impressed us. Our road ran along, often above, the lake, 
and at times we seemed to see almost its whole 26-mile 
length spread out below us, an outlook spacious enough to 
have satisfied Smuts. On the opposite shore we gradually 
exchanged the mountains of Galway for those of Clare, 
until both gave way to the plains in which Limerick lies. 
The walls, along the last part of our route, were still 
plastered with election inscriptions and most of them 
appeared to be Republican. One of them represented a 
man with a pistol in each hand and the legend, “‘ Don’t 
oblige me to use these again.” In Ballina, opposite Killaloe, 
there was an advertisement of a dance in aid of the Prisoners’ 
Dependents’ Fund. At Limerick we took the train and 
we are now in a district which was described to me in 
Dublin as the six bad counties. According to our host, the 
people round are Republicans almost to a man, and one of 
our shooting companions remarked that he would not care 
even to-day to make a practice of going always in the same 
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direction to shoot. We met, however, with no mishaps. 
Guns, of course, are a coveted prize, and shooting takes you 
into wild places, but I don’t believe that an ordinary tourist 
would run the least risk anywhere where we have been. 
Whether the country will continue quiet depends on 
psychological considerations. There are still Irregulars 
out and they presumably still have arms. Indeed, as 
the prisoners are being released and Free State troops 
disbanded, their ranks may even be swelled. Under these 
conditions there is naturally plenty of room for gloomy 
views of the future, for no one can say for certain what the 
Republicans are going to do, and it is hard for people who 
have lived among them to imagine anything but a lull. 
In Dublin the debauch of sentiment of the last few years 
is over. It has been followed by a cold fit. People there, 
too, have other things to think about now that they have to 
look after their own affairs. The West is different. Its 
spirit was used by the intellectuals in the late struggle, 
but it never was theirs. It seems to come from some 
primitive elemental force which smoulders on, like a turf 
fire, long after such movements have spent themselves. It 
is a permanent factor, to the existence of which no Irish 
statesman can safely shut his eyes. ‘There is also a serious 
thing which affects the far future. The younger generation 
is said, in the unsettled parts, to be growing up in the ways 
of hate. Of the influence of the Church I am not com- 
petent tospeak. It used to bea power in the land. To-day, 
people tell me, often with an emphasis which in itself sets 
me wondering, it counts for little politically. But with a 
peasantry like the Irish can you separate politics from other 
things? I feel sceptical myself about the Church having 
lost its hold permanently, and in this connection one or two 
small incidents have a certain interest. ‘The maid, in a 
house which we stayed at, was one day cleaning the grate in 
front of a blazing fire. “Oh!” she remarked with a shiver 
to her mistress, “ I should never be able to stand hell fire.” 
A peasant woman in the hills, a beauty, hastily dropped the 
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handle of a hot saucepan, exclaiming to a lady who was 
visiting her, “I should never make a devil.” She was 
more than half serious, too. But perhaps the best illus- 
tration of the sort of hold the Church has over this peasantry 
is the following chestnut. A priest in a remote village 
not long ago threatened an erring parishioner that he 
would turn him into a mouse if he did not mend his ways. 
The man went home to his wife indignant, scoffing at the 
absurdity of the priest’s claim to such power and vowing he 
did not carearapfor him. As they were turning into bed, 
however, he remarked to the woman, “ You had better 
put the cat out.” ‘Truth often lies in a good story. But as 
regards young Ireland, an even more important question 
than whether the Church is likely to recover her influence 
is the direction in which it will be used if it does come 
back. If I am correctly informed, now that the hot fit has 
passed there is a tendency to blame her for not restraining 
crime in past years. As it was put to me, she gave dogma 
galore, but it was ethics that the people wanted. To-day 
the hierarchy is all for the Free State; but the Bishops 
only propose. It is the parish priests who dispose, and in 
the worst districts the younger ones are said to be still as 
Republican as ever. 

Well, to return to the present, for of the far future no 
one can speak, this place has proved as safe for our purpose 
as everywhere else. I spoke a moment ago of the relations 
of the country people with the Irregulars. One often 
hears the destruction of the last few years deplored and the 
price Ireland has to pay for it. Surely, you will say, a 
people in search of tranquillity which nurses such vipers in 
its bosom is past praying for. Their attitude is no doubt 
open to the charge of inconsistency, but seeing the number 
of farmers who have sons among the Irregulars—some of 
them had relations in both camps—it is not an unnatural 
one. It would anyhow take exceptional courage for an 
individual to give away the whereabouts of rebels with the 
whole countryside, to put it mildly, benevolently neutral. 
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And there is another thing. I doubt whether the Free 
State troops themselves—and I assume that they see what 
is going on around them—want to make large hauls, for the 
official policy at the moment is to let out the prisoners that 
they have. As for the Civic Guard, they seem to have won 
fair opinions of all sorts of people. A land agent I met, 
who will carry about with him the greater part of a charge 
of Sinn Fein shot for the rest of his days, spoke well of them. 
I was told in Dublin that they are likely to fill the place of 
the old R.I-C. But I doubt if, unarmed as they are, it 
would be possible or fair to use them for political work. 
It would certainly be asking for trouble for posts whose 
work lies in unsettled parts. There seems to-day to be a 
kind of tacit understanding—pessimists call it a lull, opti- 
mists give it a more important place—but whatever it is, 
the Republicans have clearly no desire to break it. The 
passivity of the winning side is, I imagine, based upon the 
conviction that their opponents have reached a psychologi- 
cal turning point. This is, at all events, the hope of people 
like AX, whose new weekly seems to be finding readers 
even among the Republicans, and the quiet condition of the 
country certainly gives ground for their view. According 
to it the Irregulars are hesitating longingly on the threshold 
of the civilised life they have done so much to spoil, and the 
effect of a root and branch policy of extirpation, whatever 
else it might achieve, would obviously be to nip any ten- 
dency to repentance in the bud. Despair would indeed 
only lead to the perpetuation of lawlessness. As long, 
therefore, as the prodigals abstain from positive violence 
the attitude of the Free State should also, on this theory, 
be a passive one, in order to encourage a return en masse 
to the fold. More than that; there is a feeling that, 
whatever their misdeeds, they are still Irishmen and 
brothers and that the qualities of idealism and determination 
which some of them possess are needed by their country 
for her reconstruction. 

Would they be put to such a use? They have appealed 
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to physical force and failed. ‘They have appealed to moral 
force and failed. Will they now see the error of their ways 
and return to constitutional methods? It seemed to me 
that even in that event—and at the worst it is better than 
their present behaviour—the temptation to follow a well- 
worn track would be almost irresistible. They would, 
surely, only enter Irish politics to obstruct, just as the old 
Irish party used to do at Westminster, their eyes fixed on a 
single goal. It is, however, A.’s opinion that this time 
something better may come of it. They would no doubt 
in any case use the County Councils. Sinn Fein did that 
under the old régime, but his appeal to them is to come back 
whole-heartedly into the larger arena and to show their 
superiority not in the use of the automatic but by the way 
in which they tackle the practical problems which confront 
Ireland. Such is the hope. The result alone can show to 
what extent it is justified. 

The atmosphere to-day is indeed one of hope. The suc- 
cess of the new loan has far exceeded all expectations. It 
is already, I see, not many points behind our own war 
loan. Hitherto Ireland’s credit has been merged in that 
of the United Kingdom and there has been no way of telling 
how far it was hit by any internal disorders. The Free State 
now, however, has in its loan an instrument by which any 
such effect will be remorselessly registered, and it is well 
that it should be so. Then there is the return to more 
normal conditions. It is not only that one can go about 
the country again without being held up. Mulcahy on 
New Year’s day made a remarkable speech announcing the 
end of the military phase. The Army, as you know, is 
being reduced to 25,000 men. In our own island, where 
we have not for at least 150 years experienced lawless con- 
ditions, it is difficult to realise what it means even to get 
back from military to ordinary justice. There have latterly 
been several civil executions, among others, one of a Free 
State soldier. There are also some signs of a more robust 
mentality in the masses. A demonstration of the kind 
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with which we grew familiar in the last years of Castle rule 
took place, I am told, at the first of these, an ordinary case 
of robbery with violence; but it was not repeated at the 
others. The hunger strikes have also fizzled out. Gaelic 
culture, at all events in the extravagant form of the revo- 
lutionary period, is less in evidence. If, indeed, one may 
judge by the inscriptions on shops, the tendency is to a 
harmless compromise which must, I imagine, be as satis- 
factory to most Irish customers as it is to myself. The 
English words are retained, but an Irish touch is given 
by making the letters, particularly the A’s, as like Erse 
characters as possible. At one of the inns, I expected to 
find the proprietor’s son proud of his Irish. Not a bit of 
it. His particular conceit was that the best English in the 
world was spoken in Ireland. 

There was a hopeful incident not long ago in one of the 
districts we passed through. An old lady’s house was, 
we were told, invaded by a gang of common non-political 
ruffians. As she steadfastly refused, in spite of outrageous 
threats, to write a cheque for them for £200 she was taken 
away in a car and some days after found imprisoned in a 
cow house. Her captors escaped the ordinary processes of 
law, but the neighbours themselves tracked down some of 
them, took them to a solitary place and horsewhipped them 
within an inch of their lives. One could not imagine such 
a thing when I was in Ireland in 1921. The Irish have often 
been severely criticised for their passivity under the Terror 
of a couple of years ago. ‘There were, however, exceptions 
even when it was at its worst. A priest in one of the hottest 
districts showed, it is said, one Sunday in his sermon that 
he considered it no murder to kill a policeman, whereupon 
one of the congregation got up and went out. One has to 
know Ireland, and the Ireland of that time, to realise the 
courage it took to act the part of an Abdiel. 

As regards ourselves, A. tells me that he never remembers 
a time when feeling was better. Great interest seems to 
have been taken in Dublin in our elections, and the Free 
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Traders’ victory fits in with the free trade recommendations 
of the Free State’s fiscal commission. himself was 
especially interested in the possible consequences of the 
group system. We shall, he believes, have to modify our 
institutions, by having certain Ministers, ¢.g., Foreign Affairs, 
elected by Parliament and made independent of party. The 
same idea was, as you may remember, applied in the Irish 
Constitution under which some of the Ministers are elected 
by the Dail and need not retire until the term for which 
they have been elected is up, even if the Ministry is upset. 
Personally, I am too conservative to nibble with a light 
heart at the principle of responsibility which is bound up 
with it. In foreign affairs there appears to have been no 
disposition on the part of the Government or the public 
to run counter to British policy, rather the contrary. 
There was at first some irritation at our cattle restrictions 
and there is a certain resentment to-day at the belief, which 
I was told the other day by a Cheshire farmer is general in 
Cheshire, that foot and mouth disease had been deliber- 
ately spread by Irishmen in England. But it is now 
realised that the danger was such as to leave our Agri- 
cultural Department no choice, and if Cheshire farmers 
are suspicious it is no doubt remembered that the incen- 
diarism and rick burning by the Republicans a couple of years 
ago in England gave them some cause for it. The cloud 
of the Boundary question remains on the horizon. In 
this connection the prospect of having a Government at 
Whitehall which has no ties with Ulster except with 
Northern workingmen is welcomed, but there seems to be 
less tendency than one would have expected to try and 
use Labour for Irish purposes, and the loyal behaviour of 
the Conservative Government is recognised. There is a 
natural hope that the fear of Socialist legislation will make 
the North less averse to Union than she was, at all events 
to a Customs union. Possibly the report of the fiscal 
commission and the success of the loan will tell in that 
direction. The boundary bogey is, however, still a real 
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peril, and the risk of the Ulster question becoming once 
again a pawn in English politics is obvious. The best 
minds here know, I believe, that force, especially force 
exercised from England, will not settle anything finally for 
Ireland ; but, for all that, I still find the old irritability at 
the idea of a possible hesitation at Whitehall to carry out 
what is called our part of the Treaty. Perhaps it will be 
less now that Labour is going to rule, but it is still a factor 
and some of the election speeches in the North have not, 
they tell me, helped to allay it. Then, in the background, 
there are, as the Government knows, the Republicans ready 
to use this question for all it is worth at the next elections, 
which take place in two and a half years. In spite, however, 
of all this, the atmosphere for a settlement, as far as the 
Free State is concerned, seems to me if anything better 
than it was the last time I came to Dublin. I find, too, 
more faith in the present Government than there was. It 
has its faults, and its personnel are not all on the same level, 
but its faults are not the kind that we feared. Its courage is 
admitted by everyone I have met, and there seems to be 
general satisfaction at the start that has been made. 

The far future is on the knees of the gods as it is for all 
of us. I cannot, personally, claim on this trip to have 
been very deep in anything but bog; still, in spite of 
qualms, I feel more confident than I have felt after my 
previous visits. It may be that the charm of the country 
has on this occasion predisposed me to optimism. I have 
given you the impressions on which it is based so that you 
can probably judge better than I can. I admit the spell 
of the Irish atmosphere. Of all my impressions, however, 
I have not yet mentioned one which stands out in my 
memory more vividly than anything else: a thrush singing 
one morning as if his throat would burst on the shore of a 
Shannon lake, as we set off with our guns for the hills. 
The spring, at all events, comes early to Ireland. 

Yours ever, 
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I. Potiticat AND InpustriaL Events 


HE general election held on December 6 gave the 

country a House of Commons comprised of 257 
Conservatives, 192 Labour members, 157 Liberals and 9 
Independents. No such result had been generally foreseen, 
though Mr. Baldwin’s decision to seek a dissolution had 
been regarded with misgiving by many members of his 
party and the possible loss of the Government majority 
had been freely spoken of. ‘Though there were an unusual 
number of three-cornered contests, the result not unfairly 
represented the votes of the electorate, and it is unlikely 
that if the alternative vote had been allowed the final 
figures would have been appreciably different. It was a 
redistribution of the Conservative poll, rather than any 
serious diminution in the aggregate, that led to the loss of 
sO many seats. 

There are certain rather obvious conclusions to be 
drawn from the election. The first is that Protection is 
still an electoral gospel in Great Britain fraught with 
danger to the party which is bold enough to raise it. It 
at once evokes the rival battle-cry of “dear food.” What- 
ever the merits of that argument—and our own belief is 
that Mr. Baldwin’s proposals would certainly, at any rate 
for a time, have raised the cost of living and of production— 
it is of the kind which in the heat and dust of an electoral 
struggle is certain to be misused, and misused with damag- 
ing effect unless its falsity can be immediately and un- 
mistakably demonstrated. 
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A second lesson of the election is that the strength of the 
Labour party had been much underestimated. The view 
had been widely held that as the influence of the industrial 
depression wore off the older parties would substantially 
recover their old position. Labour owes a great deal of 
its success to its organisation. It makes up for comparative 
lack of funds by the enthusiasm of an army of voluntary 
workers and by a restless and unremitting energy in pro- 
paganda. In many ways the older parties have lost touch 
with the mass of the population. They have had a mono- 
poly of office, in recent years their failures have perhaps 
been more conspicuous than their successes, many of their 
leaders are discredited, there is no longer the same clear 
line between Liberalism and Conservatism. To many 
minds Labour has come to stand for youth and vigour in 
contrast with the apparent staleness of its rivals. In such 
an atmosphere the examination of doctrines for their 
soundness is less critical than it might be and there is a 
natural tendency to give the new man a chance to show 
what he can do. 

It is the existence and the strength of this feeling which, 
in our judgment, justifies the decision of the Liberal 
party after the election that Labour must be given the 
opportunity of taking office. The Baldwin Government, 
after an undistinguished career, had appealed to the country 
for powers which it declared to be indispensable if unem- 
ployment was to be materially reduced. ‘The response of 
the electorate was the decisive rejection of the appeal. 
After such a rebuff no Government could have commanded 
the prestige either at home or abroad which is necessary 
for effective government. The calmness with which the 
nation has accepted the change doubtless reflects the 
general sense that it was inevitable. Powerful voices were 
raised against it; others less powerful neutralised the 
loudness of their clamour by the far-fetched con- 
tortions of their argument. The course of English politics 
is, we gather, considered to be unintelligible by many 
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people in the United States and even in some quarters in 
the Dominions. It will not be regarded as an impertinence 
if we suggest to those who have doubts and who are out of 
touch with opinion in this country that the political 
instincts of the people of Great Britain are still sound, and 
that the length and variety of the experience from which 
they are derived entitles them to some measure of trust. 

To say this is not to underestimate the disadvantages of 
minority government. It is at the best an evil, and, in the 
experience of the present generation in this country, an 
untried evil. The experiment comes, too, at a time when 
it is more important probably than ever before that the 
Government of the day should be able to speak with 
authority before the world, in Europe, in India and in 
Egypt. If that object is to be attained in the present 
Parliament it will, as Lord Grey suggested, be necessary for 
Ministers to seek new methods of consultation, by which 
they may be enabled to carry with them the leaders of the 
other parties in all vital decisions. It is an old and honour- 
able tradition that foreign affairs have not been treated on 
party lines in Great Britain, and if the new distribution of 
parties leads to a return from the acute divisions of recent 
years to the earlier practice, no one will regret it. There 
are at all events grounds for hope that as experience of 
minority government develops, means will be found to 
mitigate its worst evils. 

The keenest incentive to co-operation wherever possible 
wiil be found in the general realisation that, whether the 
life of the new Government is short or long, the end of a 
system of three balanced parties is not in sight. The 
present party divisions may seem distinct enough, but 
they are not final. No one of the three parties is homo- 
geneous. The Labour party covers the whole range from 
mild old-fashioned radicalism—Mr. MacDonald’s “ one 
step enough for me”—to extremists from the Clyde, 
who postulate a revolution, bloodless and constitutional 
it may be, but at least a revolution. The present Labour 
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Government, from one point of view, is an advanced 
Liberal Ministry, true to type in the inclusion of a Con- 
servative here and there, with less experience of office than 
any Liberal Government of the past, but with an aggregate 
knowledge of public affairs in the municipal and industrial 
sphere such as no previous Administration has possessed. 
It is also Socialist, but simply to call it Socialist and leave 
it there is to convert a term already vague into a meaningless 
appellation. Various grades of Socialism are represented 
in it. The character of the Administration as such can 
only be judged by the actual working programme which 
it adopts. 

The Conservative party is scarcely more homogeneous 
than Labour. For the moment, by the re-election of Mr. 
Baldwin as leader and the readmission to the fold of Lord 
Birkenhead, the last of the Coalition exiles, party unity has 
been achieved. But it is probably true to say that a final 
solution even of the personal question has not yet been 
reached, or full confidence in the leadership and organisa- 
tion of the party restored. More important than per- 
sonalities is policy. Protection has been shelved for a 
season, but a certain obscurity surrounds the question 
whether the process of education now admitted to be 
necessary before tariff reform can be made acceptable is 
to be undertaken or not. There is undoubtedly in the 
party a body of opinion which desires stability but not 
stagnation, which is progressive as the Conservative party 
in its great days in the past has always been progressive, 
an opinion liberal in foreign policy and conscious of the 
need of some constructive alternative to the Labour thesis 
at home. Behind this section again is the Diehard 
minority. Their influence in the last two years on the 
policy and fortunes of the party has expanded out of all 
proportion to their numbers or the ability of their leaders, 
and they have been able at critical moments to identify 
Conservatism with their own negative creed. The question 
arises how far Conservatism will in the long run be able to 
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reconcile within the bounds of a single party the ideas of 
ordered progress with those of reaction. 

The Liberal party, beneath the harmony of reunion, 
conceals but cannot hide from an attentive ear even harsher 
discords. There is the old right wing of the party, anti- 
Conservative by training and habit but hard put to it for 
a casus belli until the challenge of Protection was thrown 
down. To these minds mellowed by time social reform 
makes perhaps a less eager appeal and the demand for an 
industrial policy finds a response only in the restatement of 
a traditional and rather doctrinaire individualism. Many of 
the party leaders are to be found in this group. Mr. 
Lloyd George, indeed, is probably still Radical by instinct, 
but there can be little certainty as to his ultimate allegiance. 
In the present House of Commons a large section of the 
enlarged Liberal representation, including most of the 
younger and more active recruits, is strongly Radical, with 
clear affinities to moderate Labour. Many of these men 
are in the position that they are trying to believe, without 
being at all sure of it, that they have an alternative remedy 
of their own. Their denunciation of Socialism is half- 
hearted, and under slight pressure at the right moment 
they might be found in the lobby in support of experiments 
such as the nationalisation of the mining industry. 

If this diagnosis is reliable, parties have not yet settled 
down within their natural limits. What form any change 
may take and how it will come about is hidden in the 
obscurity of the future. Nor is it any part of our purpose 
to embark, at such a time, upon the perilous venture of 
political prophecy. The three most likely alternatives 
would seem, however, to be as follows: A combination of 
Liberals and Conservatives against Labour, a combination 
of Liberals and Labour against the Conservatives, or a split 
up of the Liberal party, the right going to the Conservatives 
and the left to Labour. Clearly the actual result depends 
upon events. The first contingency might, for instance, 
be brought about by a revival of the fear of Labour winning 
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a general election and using the power thus gained to pass 
extreme legislation. But the complexion which either 
Labour or Conservatism eventually assumes must be a 
factor of immense importance for the future of parties. If 
extremist influence gets the upper hand in either, it would 
check any tendency either to combination or to the flow of 
individual recruits from Liberalism in its direction, and if 
an extreme programme were to be adopted by both simul- 
taneously it would make for the survival of the present 
group system. There is, of course, in any event, always 
the possibility of extremist tails breaking off, whatever 
parties emerge from the present transitional situation, but 
in a sketch such as this such details and their effects must 
be disregarded. 

The delay of six weeks between the election and the 
formation of the new Government has necessarily post- 
poned the elaboration of the Labour programme. At the 
time of writing, while there are many general indications, 
no statement of policy in detail is available. It is clear 
that the Government will devote its attention mainly to 
foreign affairs, unemployment and housing. Lack of time 
before the end of the financial year would prevent any 
material change in the coming Budget, even if the Govern- 
ment were prepared to risk defeat by putting forward the 
full Labour programme. Foreign affairs and financial 
considerations are both dealt with elsewhere in this issue. 
Unemployment is the resultant of causes too numerous 
and too diverse for it to be susceptible to any simple or 
drastic treatment. The Prime Minister has shown a 
wise appreciation of the vital bearing of the European 
situation on the state of British trade and industry. Apart 
from the efforts that the Government may be expected to 
make to reach a settlement in Europe, it contemplates the 
continuance and extension of the measures introduced by 
its predecessors for providing work directly or indirectly. 
Public works here and in the Colonies will be pressed 
forward ; financial assistance under the Trade Facilities 
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Act and through the Unemployment Grants Committee 
will be still further encouraged ; there is even talk of a 
large reconstruction loan and varying sums have been 
mentioned, some of them quite unrealisable. It is probable 
that, by close attention to such schemes and persistent 
pressure on the interests and authorities concerned, work 
may be provided for more men and with less delay than has 
been usual in the past. Finance is the limiting factor. 
The other aspect of unemployment is the relief of the 
unemployed. The policy of the Labour party is work or 
adequate maintenance, and the promises made under 
that heading were responsible for the return of many Labour 
candidates at the election. No explanation was offered 
as to what “adequate maintenance” means at a time 
when even trade union rates in many industries are claimed 
to be inadequate for subsistence. But the promise was 
undoubtedly taken by the unemployed themselves to mean 
that in one form or another the payments made to them 
when they were out of work would be increased. Strong 
pressure is likely to be exercised by the extreme wing of the 
Labour party for the redemption of these promises. There 
is less danger, however, of the integral fulfilment of the 
party undertaking in view of the Parliamentary position 
of the Government than of a general relaxation of such 
restrictions as at present limit expenditure on relief. The 
Minister of Health has already removed some of the dis- 
abilities imposed on the notorious Poplar Guardians, and 
whatever its legal merits that decision is bound to be 
regarded, not only in Poplar, as an invitation to be generous. 
It remains to be seen at the moment of writing whether the 
Conservatives and the Liberals will let it pass. ‘There is 
one reform which could be introduced with advantage to 
economy and without loss to the unemployed ; that is the 
remoulding in a simpler form of the whole system on which 
unemployment relief is administered. It is a task for 
which the present Government by its knowledge and 
experience is peculiarly qualified. 
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There was never any doubt that the Government would 
consider itself committed to an extensive housing pro- 
gramme. It is, indeed, improbable that any Government 
which in present conditions refused to adopt some form of 
housing scheme could survive an appeal to the electors. 
The shortage of working-class houses, or rather of houses 
that the working class can afford to inhabit, grows more 
acute each year. Apart from the social evils of over- 
crowding, the lack of houses has many grave inconveni- 
ences ; not the least is the almost complete destruction of 
the mobility of labour. The question, then, is not so 
much one of principle as of degree and method. The new 
Minister of Health, Mr. Wheatley, who represents the 
Clyde element in the Cabinet, is working on a scheme for 
building 200,000 houses a year. As he is brought into 
contact with the difficulties of the problem there are indi- 
cations that the number may dwindle. The housing scheme 
of the Coalition Government failed because it produced 
houses in inadequate numbers at a price which precluded 
the charging of an economic rent except at a ruinous cost 
to the State. Building costs have come down, but they 
are still exorbitant. The price of almost all building 
materials is excessive. There is a shortage of labour in 
certain trades, especially bricklaying; wages are well 
above the present industrial average, and trade union 
rules operate not only to restrict output but to prevent 
the flow of labour into the trade and to preserve semi- 
skilled work for the full tradesman. The building trade 
is at present preparing proposals for co-operation in a 
new housing scheme. Here again there is a danger that 
the Government may be tempted to take the easy course 
of subsidising inefficiency. Dilution of labour is opposed 
by the building unions unless under some guarantee that 
men taken into the industry will be permanently absorbed 
in it. There can be no good reason why one trade should 
be singled out for such a guarantee, or why building should 
be exempt from facing the facts of its economic position 
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as other industries have had to do. Given reasonable 
efficiency, houses can be built at a price at which they can 
be let. When that point is reached there is a sufficient 
demand for houses to keep all the men, within limits, whom 
the industry can absorb in employment for many years. 
The task of introducing efficiency into the building industry 
would be immensely facilitated if the industry were subject 
to any form of competition. In this connection it is worth 
pointing out that the possibilities of the wooden house have 
not even yet been adequately investigated. A slightly 
higher cost, even if it can be established, is an unimportant 
disadvantage when the possibility of circumventing the 
lack of skilled labour in trades such as bricklaying and of 
confronting artificially high costs with foreign competition 
are taken into account. Whatever method is adopted, a 
further substantial reduction in building costs is an essential 
feature of a sound housing scheme. Any attempt to repeat 
the experiment of 1919 can only lead to an early end to the 
scheme, for there are very narrow limits to the subsidies 
which can be provided from public funds, even for houses. 

The negotiations of the Minister of Health with the 
building trade are still in an early stage, and though there 
is nothing in Mr. Wheatley’s pronouncements up to the 
present to encourage the belief, it is possible that the 
Government may succeed, where its predecessors have 
failed, in making a reasonable arrangement for dilution 
with the trade unions. The general indications are, 
however, that it is from the aspirations of industrial workers 
that the most formidable difficulties of the Government 
are likely to arise. The country is again involved in an 
atmosphere of strikes and rumours of strikes. Many of 
these disputes or threatened disputes would have occurred 
under any Government, but the temper in which they are 
approached by the unions can scarcely be unaffected by the 
fact that for the first time there is a Labour Administration 
in office. It is inevitable that after a long period of 
industrial depression, during which real wages have fallen 
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to an exceptionally low level, the first signs of trade revival 
should bring demands for higher rates. ‘That tendency 
is certain to be encouraged by the opinion which has been 
freely expressed on behalf of the Labour party that a 
general rise in wages, by increasing internal purchasing 
power, would give a lasting stimulus to trade. On the 
other hand, the fact that Labour is in office may well render 
it easier to arrive at a settlement when disputes arise, for 
the men will presumably be more inclined to trust the 
mediation of a Labour Government. 

The strike of locomotive men on the railways was 
certainly not welcomed by the Government. It took place 
in spite of every effort made by the party and the Com- 
mittee of the Trades Union Congress to prevent it. There 
seemed to be nothing in the ultimate settlement that 
might not have been conceded before the strike began, 
though it is possible that the men themselves would not 
then have accepted the terms with which they had in the 
end to becontent. The strike was in form a protest against 
a reduction of wages which can only seriously affect a small 
number of the highest paid class of railway employees. 
Its real significance was as a stage in a long-standing dispute 
between two unions. The National Union of Railwaymen 
has ambitions to become the only organised body repre- 
senting the interests of railway servants, and the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen is the most 
important union which still holds aloof. In these circum- 
stances a wages award which imposed the whole burden 
of reductions on the smaller union was likely to meet with 
opposition. It seems probable that the strike has checked 
the development of the N.U.R. into an industrial union in 
the full sense, with the immense power which that status 
would confer of dictating wages and conditions in an 
industry immune from competition. It is unfortunate 
that the engine-drivers should have repudiated the signa- 
ture of their own leaders to the award, even though in doing 
so they were not exceeding their rights. But this aspect 
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of the matter must not be allowed to obscure the fact that 
this award has confirmed the gross inequality still existing 
between railway wages and those which the competitive 
industries of the country are able to pay. 

After the railway strike comes the threat of the Transport 
Workers to stop work in all the ports of the country unless 
their demand for an increase in wages of 2s. a day and for 
the establishment of a guaranteed week is met. The 
dockers are in an unhappy position. In 1920 Lord Shaw’s 
Commission, after an exhaustive enquiry, evolved the 
** Dockers’ Charter,” which included a minimum wage of 
16s. a day and suggested that a scheme for decasualisation 
should be drawn up. Scarcely had the dockers begun to 
enjoy their new minimum when the collapse of trade brought 
down all such artificial wage standards. It was not long 
before a voluntary agreement was made for progressive 
reductions, the final drop from 12s. to Ios.* to take effect 
when the cost-of-living index figure fell to 80. This final 
reduction caused a prolonged sectional strike last summer, 
but after an embittered struggle it was enforced. The 
index figure was then 69. The restoration of the 2s. is 
now claimed on the double ground of the revival in trade 
and the rise of the index figure to 77; and the claim is 
resisted by the employers, many of them, as in the Port 
of London, public authorities, on the plea that neither 
cause yet justifies the concession. The methods of the 
employers in negotiation are not a model of wisdom, and 
the new Minister of Labour, who has now intervened in 
the dispute, will have a difficult task if he is to promote a 
settlement that will not adversely affect trade. 

In the background lies the most formidable industrial 
problem with which the Government is likely to be faced. 
The miners have given the necessary three months’ notice 
of the termination of the agreement which they entered 
into with the coalowners after the strike of 1921. Their 
immediate object is to free their hands for the negotiation 


* 1s, less in the small ports. 
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of better terms for themselves, and it must not be assumed 
that there is necessarily anything provocative in their 
action. The parties have still two months in which they 
may come to terms. If the situation causes apprehension, 
it is because of the intrinsic economic difficulties of the 
mining industry on the one hand, and on the other because 
of the probable effect of recent political developments on 
the attitude of the miners and the possible reactions of 
a mining dispute on the political situation. 

It is not in dispute that the real wages earned by some 
of the miners under the agreement are low, both absolutely 
and with regard to the nature of their occupation. Nor 
is it open to serious argument that as things stand to-day 
the industry is unable, in the present condition of world 
trade, to pay appreciably higher rates. The Miners’ 
Federation has its own solution—nationalisation. The 
factors that tell against such a solution have been more than 
once stated in this review ; it is unnecessary here to go over 
the ground again. The only point we wish to make is that 
nationalisation, which was postponed by the miners with 
extreme reluctance in 1921, when the Government and 
Parliament were overwhelmingly hostile, is almost certain 
to be revived now that Labour is in office. One in five of 
the members on the Labour benches has been an official of 
a miners’ union, and the ablest of the miners’ leaders are 
now in the House. In such a situation the moderation of 
the Government may easily come to be a less important 
factor than the existence of extremists on the benches 
behind it at a time of strong pressure from outside. If the 
Government itself refrained from taking the initiative, it 
would find great difficulty in preventing the introduction 
by private members of proposals for carrying out the 
majority recommendations of the Sankey report or some 
similar scheme. In that event whatever attitude it took 
might prove fatal to it. 

In such calculations there is necessarily a speculative 
element. ‘That does not, however, invalidate the general 
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proposition that a minority Government, however moderate 
in intention, however anxious it may be to avoid contro 
versy, is peculiarly vulnerable when it is liable to be called 
on at any time to deal with questions directly affecting 
the personal interests of large sections of its constituents. 


II. Tue New Ministry 


T remains to add a few words about the composition of 

the new Government. It is a Labour Ministry, but 
every class is to some extent represented in it. Of the 
twenty members of the Cabinet, six are trade union leaders 
and five are Peers. The Peers include Lord Chelmsford, 
the late Viceroy of India, and Lord Parmoor, who were not 
even members of the Labour party, as well as Lord Haldane, 
the Liberal War Minister who joined Labour compara- 
tively recently and is now Lord Chancellor, and two of the 
new Barons, the Socialist ex-Governor, Lord Olivier, and 
the regular soldier, Lord Thomson. Among the remaining 
nine there are pacifists, like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald him- 
self; ex-Liberals, like Mr. Charles Trevelyan, also a 
pacifist and incidentally the heir to a Baronetcy, Colonel 
Wedgwood and Mr. Noel Buxton; ex-Liberal-Labour 
members, like Mr. Henderson ; theoretical Socialists, such 
as Mr. Sidney Webb and Mr. Philip Snowden. Every shade 
of Labour is found, from Mr. J. H. Thomas, the Colonial 
Secretary, to Mr. Wheatley, the Minister of Health, from 
the Clyde. It is, too, a Ministry taken from the most 
diverse occupations—lawyers, schoolmasters, diplomatists, 
civil servants, the Stock Exchange, hairdressers, authors, 
rentiers, to say nothing of various branches of labour—all 
are represented. It includes, too, the first woman member 
of a British Government, Miss Margaret Bondfield, the 
Chairman of the Trades Union Congress and now Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Labour. It is 
not possible here to go into the details of the actual appoint- 
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ments, though some of them have an interest of their own. 
Lord Olivier, for instance, has gone to the India Office, not 
Colonel J. Wedgwood, as some people expected. Then 
there is Lord Chelmsford at the Admiralty. 

But the chief interest naturally centres in the character 
of the real Labour section. The greater part of the 
Ministerial posts outside the Cabinet have gone to it, but 
in the Cabinet itself they are pretty equally divided between 
it and the nonworking class element. As already men- 
tioned, the Clyde has supplied one of its members, and of 
the six trade union leaders in it three are miners, from the 
industry which, as is shown above, has supplied so large a 
proportion of the Labour members, and which is approach- 
ing such a critical period. The inclusion in the Ministry 
of a man of Lord Chelmsford’s administrative experience 
and standing undoubtedly helped to reassure the country, 
and it was obviously so intended. Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, too, 
has held office before; but experience is by no means 
confined to the nonworking class section. The Labour 
element has special knowledge of its own, derived not only 
from trade union and industrial organisation and from 
municipal service, but also from actual experience of 
political responsibility. Lord Haldane is not the only 
member of the Cabinet who held Cabinet rank before. 
There are two trade union ex-Cabinet Ministers in it, Mr. 
Clynes and Mr. A. Henderson, and Mr. Stephen Walsh, 
the new Minister for War, also had Ministerial positions 
under the Coalition, while Mr. J. H. Thomas, the Colonial 
Secretary, though he has never actually held political office 
before, is reported to have twice declined it. About Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald himself our readers will have already 
learnt a good deal from the daily Press. He is undoubtedly 
a strong Socialist ; but if his utterances do not belie him, 
he is as much against the use of force for the purpose of 
bringing about change in the national sphere as he has 
always been in the international, and persuasion is the 
weapon of his choice. 
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III. Some Financrat ConsiDERATIONS 


OME brief considerations on the most general lines 

as to the financial problem facing the present Govern- 
ment may not be out of place. Several of the leaders of 
the Labour party now in power have devoted serious 
thought to economic problems, and have expressed definite 
opinions upon them, not only in speeches and pamphlets 
but in books, which are likely now to reach a wider public. 
In these books and during their days of irresponsibility 
they probably expressed opinions more radical and extreme 
than they are likely to hold after a short period of office, 
and after facing for themselves the profoundly difficult 
economic and financial problems which confront the 
country. The object of the following pages is not to 
criticise either the opinions these leaders have expressed 
or the existing Government. They are addressed rather 
to that section of its followers which has been in the habit 
of demanding impossible things, and which is not likely to 
learn what can and what cannot be done at the same pace 
as its leaders. 

As will be apparent before long, finance will force itself 
to. the front as the dominating factor in the internal 
policy of the Government. ‘There are two directions in 
which pressure is likely to be put upon it, extravagance and 
socialistic enterprise. No one is afraid of a capital levy 
or of the substitution of a complete system of socialism 
for our existing system, at the present moment. The 
most extreme member of the Labour party knows well 
enough that any attempt to introduce either would 
at once unite the other two parties against the Government. 
The Government’s first task is, moreover, to reassure the 
country at large and to show its capacity for efficient 
administration. The immediate danger is first lest the 
natural zeal of the party to cope with unemployment, 
housing and social reform generally should lead the Govern- 
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ment to forget the limits which are imposed upon it by 
the capacity of the national purse. The second danger 
is a tendency, inevitable in a Socialistic party, to depress 
private enterprise in order to make way for that of the 
State. The more ardent followers of the Government, as 
was recently pointed out by Lord Monkswell in The Times, 
demand a much greater distribution of national production, 
coupled with measures which will simultaneously diminish 
it. And yet, the two things that would be most harmful 
to our recovery are an increase of taxation and the depression 
of enterprise. The most vital interest of our population 
at present is that our Government’s expenditure should 
be kept within the most rigid economy, the stability of 
our currency maintained, private savings increased and 
enterprise encouraged. Only by such means can the 
national capital be increased, and on that increase de- 
pends our employment and our welfare. Will the 
Government be able to accommodate its policy to these 
needs ? 

From one point of view, the very fact that Labour 
though in office is not in power may have a bad effect. 
For a full sense of responsibility a clear majority 
over all other parties is essential. Time alone will 
show whether Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who must have 
anxieties of his own about the solidarity of his party, 
a more difficult quality to maintain in office than in 
opposition, will succeed in avoiding both Scylla and 
Charybdis. 

Although the Labour party has announced that it intends 
to promote the socialisation of the fundamental means of 
production by gradual degrees, and over a long period of 
years, a word or two on the difficulties which confront any 
socialistic project may not be out of place in view of the 
possibility of a certain amount of preliminary work being 
attempted in the next few months. The introduction of 
any instalment of Socialism must pass through two bottle- 
necks, that of the legislative machine and that of finance. 
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Both bottle-necks will rigidly limit the extent to which 
it could at present replace the existing system of private 
enterprise. As has been evident in all the Continental 
countries where Socialism has recently been tried, the 
European world is in by no means a favourable condition 
for such experiments. For even a temporary success, 
Socialism must have available for tapping, either by taxa- 
tion, levy or loans, a large fund of national savings accumu- 
lated under a previous era of private enterprise. Lord 
Balfour, in a famous answer to the Bolshevik Government, 
assured M. Tchitcherin that the world had no difficulty at 
all in believing that Bolshevism had made the rich poor, 
but he asserted that it was still in considerable doubt as 
to whether it had made the poor richer. Socialism suffers 
from the same’ danger in a less degree. The obstacle its 
adherents have to overcome, if they can, is its tendency 
to diminish saving and the accumulation of capital, which 
are vital alike to a private enterprise and a socialistic 
régime. 

Now, one of the characteristics of the present state of 
affairs is the scarcity of capital in Europe, brought about 
in the main by the destruction during the war, but largely 
also by the chaos of the post-war period. That lack of 
capital is, of course, most apparent in Russia. It is now 
appearing alarmingly in Germany, which has during the 
last few years to a large extent consumed her national 
working capital, or—what comes to the same thing—not 
saved it. Her difficulties in this respect have now reached 
such a pitch that the strongest and richest industrial 
companies are prepared to pay not less than 18 per cent. 
interest per annum if they can obtain credit. Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, in a speech during the election, is stated to have 
declared that the Labour party were not at all frightened at 
the threat of the flight of capital. He argued that capita] 
consisted of the railways, factories and land, and that none 
of these could be removed from the country. But fixed 
capital of this kind is useless without circulating or working 
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capital. Those who think his argument has force should 
study conditions in Germany, where unemployment is 
reaching immense proportions owing to the lack of working 
capital, and where this same cause may yet bring about still 
more disastrous results. In England, while capital is 
relatively scarcer than it was before the war, as is evidenced, 
indeed, by the rates of interest that have to be paid for it, 
our condition is, of course, still vastly superior to that of 
Russia and Germany. But there can be no question that 
our future prosperity and the employment of our people 
depend to a very large degree on the extent to which the 
growth of our savings can be encouraged. For not only 
does employment depend on capital, but in the long run, 
if capital diminishes, either absolutely or in proportion 
to population, taxation will cease to be as productive, the 
Government will find still greater difficulties in making 
both ends meet, our currency will begin to depreciate, and 
we shall be up against those difficulties against which we 
see Continental nations struggling. In fact, the growing 
poverty of the nation would disclose itself, not only in 
government finance, but in greater unemployment and a 
lower standard of life. 

Now, the accumulation of capital depends in the main 
on the encouragement of saving and of enterprise. The 
great difficulty which will confront any Government 
embarking upon socialistic enterprise, whether in the form 
of very high taxation of the rich or of nationalising the 
means of production, is that these acts tend by their 
very nature to the discouragement of both saving and 
enterprise. Unless Socialism can promote saving by the 
nationalised industries, together with saving by indi- 
viduals, equal in total to the present system of private 
enterprise, and can produce through bureaucracy an 
enterprise at least equal to that of the private enter- 
prise it abolishes, the country will only be worse off from 
the change. 

Moreover, the effect of even an instalment of Socialism 
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in the shape of a certain number of tendencious measures 
would be to produce uncertainty, and so to discourage 
private saving. And for practical purposes, and for all 
the years that matter at present, it is to private savings and 
private enterprise that we must look for the capital and 
initiative necessary to make good the wastage of war and of 
life itself. One such measure would be to tax private 
savings too high. The present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, for instance, in one of his publications proposed to 
reduce the taxation on earned incomes, but to tax unearned 
incomes to extinction, or in other words to make saving not 
worth while. Another simple fact, with a great bearing on 
saving, is often forgotten. Enterprise is full of risks, but, 
whatever percentage of profits a well-meaning Government 
extracts in the form of income tax, super-tax, corporation 
tax, and so forth, 100 per cent. of the losses is always left on 
the shoulders of those engaged in the enterprise. Conse- 
quently the point must arrive when, the chances of profit 
being so diminished, it is not worth while running the risks 
of any particular enterprise. 

The lightening rather than the increase of taxation is, 
indeed, the chief need of the present time. The whole 
creed of the majority of the party now in power is, however, 
in the opposite direction, and many want to take still more 
from the rich in order to give better education and better 
housing to the poor. The Government is committed to 
tulfil many promises which require a large expenditure of 
public money. Its natural tendency would therefore be, 
unless the considerations which we have put forward are 
borne in mind, to add to the public expenditure rather than 
to diminish it. But here again it would find itself faced by 
extraordinary difficulties. Many good judges consider that, 
even with direct taxation at its present reduced level, the 
capital fund of the country is being diminished, or at least 
that there is a definite reduction in its annual savings. By 
increasing taxation the Government might for the time 
being increase revenue sufficiently to enable it to fulfil some 
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of its promises, but only at an expense to the community at 
large which would undoubtedly be felt by a scarcity of 
capital and by the resulting handicap imposed on the pro- 
gress of industry and employment. The only other legiti- 
mate source of money is from loans from the real savings of 
the people. But these savings are by no means unlimited, 
and here again what the Government takes for itself must 
be subtracted from what is available for private industry at 
home or for lending abroad. And extensive Government 
borrowings would undoubtedly tend to raise the rate of 
interest, which would again affect industry detrimentally. 
There is only one further alternative, which would un- 
doubtedly be repudiated by the Government, but which 
would certainly be a temptation to the extreme Socialists. 
Inflation, if we disregard its terrible drawbacks, is the 
easiest way by which a Government may extract the 
rentier’s savings from his pocket almost unconsciously, 
and spend them on social reform. There is no doubt the 
Government is sincere in its determination not to inflate, 
but it must recognise that if it retains its virtue in this 
respect, then the limits within which it can raise money 
either by taxation or loan are rigidly set. 

The fact is, indeed, that any Government in office, 
whether it is socialistic or the reverse in its aspirations, is 
bound to be careful of the susceptibilities and interests 
of capital. If it is in any way confiscatory in legislation, 
if it taxes savings too highly, if its tendency is to discourage 
private enterprise, if it neglects the effects of its policy on 
our whole system of credit and finance, it will rapidly see 
the result of its work in falling exchanges, in the loss by 
England of its credit in the world, and in general financial 
and economic disorder. 

The present mood is one of hope. The composition of 
the Ministry in itself seems to show a desire to reassure 
fears. The security market, which at first was adversely 
affected, has recovered. The utterances of the new Prime 
Minister have been worthy of his high position. The line 
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which he has taken in the Franco-German problem has thus 
far been admirable. But no review of the present situation 
would be complete which omitted considerations of such 
vital importance as those touched upon in the foregoing 
pages. And far from detracting from existing grounds for 
confidence, nothing is so likely to justify it as timely caution. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since this article was written the dockers’ strike has commenced. 
The final offer of the employers which was refused was :— 


(i) An increase of Is. a day on the present minimum wage ; 

(ii) Piece-work rates to be restored to those current in June, 
1923 5 

(iii) Immediate arbitration on the claim for a further Is. 





INDIA 


I. Tue Pouiticat S1TvaATIoNn 


1924 and 1921 


T would be difficult to conceive of a more dramatic 
contrast than that presented by Indian affairs in 1921 
and 1924, respectively. Three years ago the political 
horizon of India was completely overshadowed by the non- 


cooperation movement. The new constitution embodied 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms seemed in danger 
of shipwreck even before it had fairly started upon its 
voyage. ‘Thanks to the influence wielded by Mr. Gandhi, 
as well as to a remarkable conjunction of circumstances, 
the great bulk of Indian political sentiment, both Hindu 
and Moslem, was united in an attempt to bring Govern- 
ment to its knees. Mr. Gandhi, we may remind ourselves, 
set before himself three aims. The first was the redressing 
of the “ Punjab Wrong”; the second the satisfaction of 
Mahomedan sentiment upon the Khilafat question; the 
third, the achievement of Swaraj. It was thus, in the face 
of an astounding wave of anti-government feeling, that the 
new Montagu-Chelmsford Councils, central and local, 
started on their career. That small portion of politically 
minded India which kept its head sufficiently to perceive 
the opportunities for progress presented by the new con- 
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stitution seemed scarcely ponderable when contrasted 
with the massed battalions under the leadership of Mr. 
Gandhi. Those who sat in the Councils were for the most 
part either conservatives or moderates. They were 
returned by the suffrages of but a fraction of the electorate. 
It seemed very doubtful even to those most familiar with 
Indian conditions whether the reformed constitution could 
be made to work. But in the course of three years the 
situation has become radically different. It is now possible 
for a superficial observer to maintain that non-cooperation 
is dead. That such a statement is sufficiently plausible, 
to be made at all, of itself says much for the progress of the 
reformed constitution. It is not, however, the whole 
truth. We cannot ignore the fact that the non-cooperation 
movement has two distinct aspects. In the first place, it 
represents a definite programme for the achievement of 
certain definite ends. This programme has failed so com- 
pletely that it is now virtually dead. But in the second 
place, non-cooperation has stood to thousands in India 
during the last three years as a channel into which nationalist 
sentiment has flowed from many sources. Hence: it is 
that while non-cooperation in the sense in which Mr. 
Gandhi knew it possesses little more than a sentimental 
attraction to the majority of those who once reckoned them- 
selves its devoted adherents, the remarkable change which 
has come over the movement as a result of the removal 
of Mr. Gandhi’s guiding hand is tacitly ignored by the 
majority of Indian Nationalists. 

For the sake of clearness we may briefly trace the develop- 
ment, during the last three years, of the constitutional and 
the unconstitutional side of Indian national development. 
Under the former head we naturally reckon the activities 
of those persons and parties who have been concerned with 
the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms ; under 
the latter head we may include all those who in 1921 
deliberately refused to be participants in the working of the 
newly devised machinery. We may take the latter first. 
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The Metamorphosis of Non-Cooperation 


It would take too long to recapitulate the history of 
the decline of that side of the non-cooperation movement 
which is particularly associated with Mr. Gandhi’s pro- 
gramme. From the very outset there were certain strong 
elements among his following who considered that he was 
side-tracking the Indian Nationalist movement from the 
sound lines originally laid down by the late Mr. Tilak and 
his party of Maharashtra politicians. That Mr. Gandhi 
was able for so long to ignore this section was due first to 
the influence exercised over his followers by his personal 
character and his asceticism of life; and secondly to the 
fact that the Moslem politicians upon whom he came 
latterly so much to rely are traditionally but little in favour 
of constitutional machinery in the Western sense of the 
word. But even before Mr. Gandhi had been removed 
from active participation in Indian politics, it had become 
plain to many that his boycott of the Legislatures was a 
profound mistake. From the middle of 1922 onwards a 
considerable and growing section of the more practical 
among his followers had come to realise the great oppor- 
tunities presented in the Montagu-Chelmsford Councils 
for bringing pressure to bear upon the Executive. In the 
last six months of 1922 this party, led by Messrs. Motilal 
Nehru and C. R. Das, came gradually to the fore. In the 
Gaya Congress in December of that year their attempt to 
obtain permission to contest the 1923 elections was 
decisively defeated by the “ No-changers ” who professed 
to be still the followers of the incarcerated Mahatma. 
Despite the efforts made to preserve unity in the Congress 
camp the grave divisions of opinion now manifesting them- 
selves could not be entirely concealed. In the first eight 
months of 1923 the party which desired to enter the 
Councils, having now taken to itself the title of the “‘ Swaraj 
party of the Indian National Congress,” pursued a propa- 
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ganda which was more vigorous and more effective than 
that of the “ No-changers.” When the Swaraj party was 
reinforced by the newly liberated Ali brothers it found 
itself sufficiently strong to secure in a special session of the 
Congress held at Delhi in September 1923 permission to 
contest the approaching elections with the acquiescence if 
not with the support of the “‘ No-changers.” As a result 
the Swarajists enjoyed during their election campaign the 
support of the highly organised Congress machinery; a 
fact which accounts in no small measure for their success. 
We have now to ask in what manner was accomplished 
the conversion of this powerful section of the Congress 
party from their erstwhile determination to boycott the 
Councils to their present plan of entering them in as large 
numbers as possible. We must be careful to guard against 
the impression that the Swaraj section of the Congress 
party is any more favourable either to the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms or to the general policy of the Govern- 
ment than was the case in 1921. ‘Their sentiments, ex- 
pressed both publicly and privately, afford no warrant 
whatever for any such conclusion. The change which has 
come over the more vigorous section of Congress members 
may be accounted for, first, by their realisation that the 
machinery set up by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
is too powerful to be ignored with safety by any political 
party ; and secondly by their increasing realisation that 
the boycott of the Councils as planned by Mr. Gandhi 
represented a fatal departure from the well-tried and well 
proven tactics of Mr. Tilak. In other words the Swaraj 
party of the Indian National Congress is gradually re- 
entering constitutional life in an endeavour to make up 
for the three wasted years which represent the period when 
Mr. Gandhi’s idealistic but somewhat impracticable pro- 
gramme diverted them from their previous policy. There 
is a marked reluctance to recognise this fact save on the 
part of the clear-sighted. The theory, cultivated more- 
over for practical as well as sentimental purposes, is that 
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the Swaraj party members are still followers of Mr. Gandhi 
and that their position is a logical development of his 
doctrines. This theory is derived first from a natural 
reluctance to dissociate themselves from one whose name 
still commands so much reverence ; and secondly from an 
astute realisation that the employment of this name in 
the election campaign would be worth to those who 
invoked it many legions of voters. There is no need to 
question the reality of either sentiment. It is indeed very 
significant that one of the principal reasons for the eventual 
triumph of the Swaraj party ideas in the Delhi Congress of 
September 1923 was the announcement by Mr. Mahomed 
Ali that he had received a telepathic message from Mr. 
Gandhi in Yeravda Jail approving of the modification of his 
triple boycott in favour of entering the Councils. It 
would seem that the telepathic method of thought trans- 
ference is not always entirely reliable, since Mr. Sastri, 
who saw Mr. Gandhi at the time of the latter’s recent 
operation for appendicitis, derived the distinct impression 
that the Mahatma remained in entire ignorance of the 
whole occurrence. We may, however, note that the 
reluctance both from the sentimental and from the practical 
point of view of the Swaraj party to sever themselves from 
the traditions of Gandhian non-cooperation have been 
largely responsible for the emphasis which this party has 
laid upon the policy of destruction. The Swarajists pro- 
claim, apparently with sincerity, that their sole object in 
entering the Councils is to destroy them from within ; 
in other words, that they are attempting to achieve by 
methods other than Mr. Gandhi’s the very aim which he 
set before himself. The history of political India during 
the next year will be largely governed by the extent to 
which such an aim really animates the leaders of the 
Swaraj party, and by the extent to which the present 
constitution renders it possible of achievement. 

We must now briefly o tline the progress of the “ con- 
stitutional ” party during the life of the first Councils. 
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The Unpopularity of the Liberal Party 


With the practical achievements of those who have 
cooperated with Government in the working of the new 
Reforms we cannot deal in any detail. It is sufficient to 
say that notable progress has been made towards the 
acquisition by India of responsible government. The 
Executive, both provincial and central, has shown itself 
steadily more responsive to the wishes of the Legislatures ; 
several outstanding political questions, such as the Punjab 
grievance and the Khilafat question, have been settled 
along lines for which the Legislature has pressed. Sub- 
stantial steps have been taken for the fulfilment of national 
aspirations in a multiplicity of directions. As examples 
we may mention the schemes now in operation for the 
Indianisation of the army; for the Indianisation of the 
public services ; for the control by India of her own fiscal 
policy ; for the influence of public opinion upon railway 
administration ; and for the removal of all but the last 
traces of racial discrimination in criminal trials. Some- 
what naturally, the progress achieved in all these directions, 
substantial though it is, has not been as far-reaching as 
Indian political opinion would like. Hence, by an unfor- 
tunate but inevitable irony, the very party whose acute 
criticism and solid work has been responsible for these 
achievements has derived from them in the eyes of the 
country little but odium. There can, however, be no 
question but that the utilisation by the Liberal party of 
the opportunities afforded them under the new con- 
stitution has represented the greatest single factor in the 
conversion of a large section of the Congressmen to the 
view that the new Legislatures cannot be ignored and must 
be utilised. 

Both in the central and in the local Legislatures the 
reformed constitution has worked somewhat haltingly. 
The progress achieved within three short years, surprising 
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as it may seem to the impartial observer, strikes Indian 
opinion as being intolerably slow. Generally speaking, 
throughout the provinces, dyarchy has failed to realise 
the hopes of its designers. With the exception of Madras, 
the Ministerial half of the Government has not been 
sufficiently in touch with the Legislature, and has tended 
to count in popular eyes as a wing of the bureaucracy. 
Moreover, the unfortunate financial position of India as a 
whole, which has resulted in the starvation of the “ nation 
building” subjects transferred to Ministerial supervision, 
has been largely responsible for the general absence of any 
striking achievement by this half of the provincial Govern- 
ments. Excellent work has, it is true, been done in such 
spheres as education, sanitation, public health and the like 
in almost every province ; but nowhere has it been possible 
to make the kind of “ splash ” which might have served to 
win a widespread reputation either for the Ministers or for 
the system of government they represent in the eyes of 
the general public. We should further note that the 
practice in the majority of provincial Governments has 
been to associate the Ministerial side of the Administration 
with the strictly executive half in the handling of many 
critical situations. It must be placed to the credit of 
the Liberal Ministers that they have generally supported 
their colleagues in taking such measures as the situation 
demanded. The inevitable result has been during these 
last three troubled years to associate the Liberal party 
generally, and the Liberal Ministers in the provinces 
particularly, with what is generally called the “ repressive ” 
action taken by Government as a whole against the aberra- 
tions of the non-cooperation movement. To a less extent 
the same is true of the central Government. Liberal 

embers of the central Legislature have rarely hesitated 
to lend their support to the executive Government in 
times of crisis; and hence have come to share with that 
Government a certain burden of unpopularity. 

The effect upon the “constitutional” party of its 
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intimate association with the Government in the working 
of the new Reforms for the last three years has thus been 
somewhat disastrous. In addition to the factors already 
enumerated there have been certain other considerations 
which have enhanced their unpopularity. The mere fact 
that they have held office at a time when “ self-sacrifice ” 
and “ non-cooperation” have been catch-words in the 
mouths of many has of itself sufficed to bring them repro- 
bation. Moreover, the leaders of the party are for the 
most part men either elderly or approaching middle age, 
very experienced in affairs, possessed of considerable 
administrative knowledge and a grasp of complex situations, 
but somewhat out of touch with the enthusiasm and the 
vagaries of youth. There has thus been a tendency for 
them to escape the influence of the main stream of 
Nationalist development, and to be left high and dry, 
exposed by their very isolation to criticism at once unfair 
and damaging. We may also note that the absence from 
the Legislatures, both central and local, of influential 
members of the Congress party has been responsible. for 
the growth of separate groups or “caves” among the 
Liberals themselves. As a natural consequence the unity 
of the party has suffered severely. It has been found im- 
possible to maintain in existence a satisfactory party 
organisation for the Liberals as a whole. The position 
of power and influence to which they have been called has 
led them to direct their attention rather to their adminis- 
trative duties and to the daily round of Government work 
than to the nursing of their constituencies or the propaga- 
tion of their ideas among the public at large. Nor would 
it be fair to omit as factors in the declining popularity of 
the Liberal party certain definite incidents which occurred 
during their last year of power. The certification of the 
Salt Tax by Lord Reading unquestionably dealt a severe 
blow to their prestige ; the increased taxation which they 
rightly and indeed inevitably sanctioned was a powerful 
weapon in the hands of their political opponents; the 
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unfortunate controversy over Kenya was used against them 
as an election cry. Above all, they suffered unpopularity 
in their intimate. association with the policy of Govern- 
ment, which the main stream of national opinion was 
united, rightly or wrongly, in denouncing. 


The Elections 


The two parties, the Liberals and the Swarajists, were 
thus ranged face to face in the elections which were held 
at the end of 1923. While the Liberals for the reasons 
we have already enumerated were weak, the position of the 
Swarajists was correspondingly strong. They carried, 
rightly or wrongly, the still enormous prestige of Mr. 
Gandhi’s name, openly approaching the voters with the 
statement that they were the “ Mahatmaji’s ” men. ‘They 
had also their own record of “ self-sacrifice”? ; many had 
gone to jail for their opinions ; many had resigned lucrative 
positions, professional and otherwise, to devote themselves 
to politics. Having skilfully succeeded in identifying the 
Liberal party with the Government, they were enabled to 
stand forward as protagonists of the popular voice. Finally, 
they enjoyed the use of the elaborate Congress organisation 
which provided them with a ready-made political machinery, 
central and local. 

With these advantages it may be perhaps a matter for 
surprise that the position acquired by the Swaraj party 
in the newly elected Councils is not more strikingly 
dominant than is actually the case. The final results have 
now shown that in the Central Provinces and in Bengal 
alone do the Swarajists enjoy an actual majority. In the 
other provinces, however, their success has been far less 
striking. In Madras they are but a handful; in the 
Punjab, and in Bihar and Orissa, they are almost negligible. 
In Bombay and the United Provinces, although their 
numbers are considerable, they are not the largest group. 
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In the central Legislature itself they have captured approxi- 
mately half the elected seats. The explanation of this is 
to be found in an examination of the composition of the 
new Legislatures. While the Swarajists have been very 
largely successful in displacing the Liberals, their success 
against the Independents and the land-holders has been 
comparatively insignificant. It was against the Liberals 
that they ranged their whole attack ; and in this field they 
have achieved a notable triumph. But everywhere the 
land-holders remain substantially represented ; while Inde- 
pendent candidates of considerable local influence have 
successfully survived the efforts of the Swaraj organisation. 
And since the land-holders and the Independents are as a 
tule less closely associated with politics than the Liberals, 
the net upshot of the elections is that in the majority of 
the Legislatures, both central and local, the Swarajists 
have stepped into the Liberals’ shoes as the exponents of 
the political ideas of the Indian intelligentsia. 

The Swarajists as a result of the measure of success they 
have achieved in the elections now find themselves con- 
fronted with an obvious dilemma. It would seem that 
they must take their choice either between accepting office 
and incurring the unpopularity of association with the 
Administration, or of condemning themselves to an opposi- 
tion which under the existing constitution would seem 
doomed to impotence. In Bengal and in the Central 
Provinces they have definitely refused to form a Ministry ; 
a decision in harmony with their public pledges against 
the acceptance of office. On the other hand, the threats of 
obstruction and “ wrecking” which formed so powerful 
a part of their election campaign seem to depend for their 
effectiveness upon the possession of a Swaraj majority in 
all the Legislatures. This majority the party does not 
at present enjoy. It is therefore making an effort to attract 
to its banner, at least on certain outstanding questions, both 
Independents, Liberals and land-holders. But there are 
grave difficulties in its way. 
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The Indian National Congress and Hindu-Moslem 
Relations 


The proceedings of the great party organisations in 
Christmas week afforded as it were an epitome of the Indian 
situation. The problems which confronted the Indian 
National Congress at its meeting at the somewhat remote 
locality of Cocanada were three in number. There was 
first the question of maintaining unity between the now 
victorious Swarajists and the still considerable element of 
“No-changers”” who held to the Gandhi programme. 
Next came the problem of laying down a constructive 
policy for the ensuing year—a policy which necessarily 
had to appeal to both parties ; the third, and perhaps the 
most formidable, was the question of communal dis- 
sensions. ‘This last demands a word of explanation. 

Every writer who has attempted to explain the non- 
cooperation movement has rightly laid stress upon the part 
played therein by Moslem sentiment in regard to the 
Khilafat. It was really the enthusiasm of the Indian 
Mahomedans which lent to Mr. Gandhi’s movement the 
force and impetus which characterised it in its early days. 
The prominence which he gave to the satisfaction of the 
desires of Indian Musulmans enabled him to boast that 
Hindu-Moslem unity had at last been achieved. It was 
the gradual defection in increasing numbers of his Musul- 
man supporters, as they realised that his programme was 
not calculated to achieve the satisfaction of their religious 
ideals, which ultimately spelt the death sentence of his 
movement. And when the triumph of Turkey finally 
relieved the acute apprehensions of the Musulmans, com- 
munal dissensions once more raised their head. The 
Arya Samajists have re-started their militant Hindu propa- 
ganda; Moslem emissaries have encountered them in their 
chosen field. There has been an unfortunate recurrence 
of Hindu-Musulman disturbances in various localities. 
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Communal jealousy in regard to the distribution of the 
loaves and fishes of office have set whole provinces by the 
ears, and although arising primarily in the camp of the 
cooperators, have not failed to divide Hindus from Musul- 
mans even in the ranks of the Congress. During the year 
1922 efforts have been made to arrive at an authoritative 
compromise which should ensure at any rate a nominal 
harmony in the Nationalist camp. A sub-committee of 
the Congress drew up, in December, the so-called National 
Pact, which sought to secure the religious liberties of each 
community and to provide for arbitration in cases of 
conflict. This agreement, however, did not touch the 
vexed question of the distribution of office, which is largely 
complicated by the fact that the Musulmans as a whole are 
educationally and politically more backward than the 
Hindus. In order to meet the situation, Mr. C. R. Das 
and some of his friends drew up for Bengal the draft of a 
Hindu-Moslem pact which attempted to lay down a definite 
proportional representation in all offices for the two com- 
munities. It was marked, as all such attempts have been, 
by the over-weighting of the Mahomedan share. Such 
over-weighting is from the Hindu point of view less 
objectionable on account of the vast numerical majority 
which the community as a whole possesses over its rival. 
None the less, Mr. Das’s effort promptly aroused a storm of 
opposition among Hindus of all political complexions, 
Swarajists, Congressmen and Liberals uniting in certain 
localities to register their disapproval. 

When the Congress and the Khilafat organisations met 
at Cocanada, the tension between the Hindus and Musuai- 
mans showed no signs of relaxation. The speech of the 
President, Mahomed Ali, was cautious in tone where it 
dealt with Hindu-Moslem relations; but the underlying 
spirit was that of militant Islam. The Congress was 
powerless to achieve very much; it referred the so-called 
“National Pact ” to a committee for re-examination, and 
it refused to have anything to do with Mr. Das’s draft. 
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On the other hand, the Moslem organisation which sat side 
by side with it registered its approval of the principle of 
Mr. Das’s scheme and authorised the careful examination 
of that scheme as well as of the National Pact. It cannot 
be said that very much has been accomplished ; and com- 
munal dissensions are likely to loom increasingly large in 
the near future. But it must in justice be acknowledged 
that the Congress party is the only organisation in India 
which has hitherto attempted to solve this vexed problem 
in a large and statesmanlike manner. 

In its attempt to adjust the relations between the 
Swarajists and the No-changers, the Cocanada Congress 
was almost equally infructuous. The Delhi compromise 
was re-affirmed, but the No-changers succeeded in re- 
affirming also Mr. Gandhi’s original programme of the 
triple boycott in which the boycott of Councils is included. 
The practical upshot would seem to be that each party 
will go its own way. Nor can it be said that the decisions 
of the Congress in regard to the programme of work in 
the immediate future were any more practical. Emphasis 
was again laid upon the necessity of carrying on the “ con- 
structive ” work so dear to the heart of Mr. Gandhi, in 
which the campaign for the universal wearing of homespun 
plays a prominent part. But there was a general realisation 
both of the difficulty of carrying on this work at a time 
when public interest in it is very slight and of the virtual 


impossibility of raising any large subscriptions for the 
purpose. 


The Swarajist Programme 


The most practical result of the gathering of Congress- 
men at Cocanada seems to have been the conclusion of the 
General Council of the Swaraj party. The party has 
laid down certain rules for the conduct of its members 
in every Legislature, and has declared that those who have 
been elected on the Swaraj ticket are expected to abide 
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rigorously by their pledges. The party is determined 
to present an ultimatum to Government calling for the 
release of all political prisoners, including Mr. Gandhi ; 
for the repeal of all repressive laws, and for the sum- 
moning of a National Convention (upon which Govern- 
ment is only to be represented to the extent of thirty per 
cent.) to lay down the lines of the future constitution for 
India. If these terms are rejected the party binds itself 
to consistent obstruction. No member is to accept 
office ; no member is to offer himself as a candidate for 
select committees or to accept a seat thereon ; no member 
is to take part in the ordinary current business of the House. 

It would hardly seem that any Government could accept 
such an ultimatum. Apparently the Swarajists them- 
selves are realising this; for they are employing the 
interval before the Legislatures meet in summoning party 
conventions with the object of strengthening the discipline 
of their members. On the other hand, there is a growing 
feeling, especially among those Swarajists who have been 
elected to the Legislatures where the party does not enjoy 
a majority, that the tactics of self-renunciation enjoined 
by the General Council of the Swaraj party are likely in 
practice to stultify themselves. Protests have in fact been 
received both from Madras and from the Punjab to the 
effect that unless the Swaraj members of these Legislatures 
are allowed a free hand, the position of the Ministerial 
party will be proportionately strengthened. So far the 
General Council of the Swaraj party has resisted these 
attempts to relax its self-denying ordinance, but before 
long in all probability the pressure will prove too strong. 


The Liberals 


The prospects of the Swarajists being able to rally to 
their banner any considerable number of the Liberals and 
the Independents do not seem to be particularly hopeful 
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except in so far as certain definite questions are concerned. 
The Liberal Federation, of which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
loaded with the recent honours of the Imperial Con- 
ference, has been elected President, held its session in 
Poona. The proceedings were notable for their enthusiasm. 
Despite the general failure of the party at the polls there 
was little sign of any real discouragement. The Liberals 
as a whole in fact seemed to feel that the success of the 
Swarajists has been a virtual justification for the attitude 
they themselves have adopted during the last three years. 
On the other hand, the proceedings seemed to be largely 
influenced by a fear lest colour should be lent to the 
Swarajist accusation that the Liberal party is a mere 
appendage of Government. Sentiments of a character 
somewhat uncompromising were freely voiced and the 
party bound itself to press immediately for a revision of 
the existing constitution in the direction of further ad- 
vance. While refusing to partake in any way of the wreck- 
ing and obstructing tactics advocated by the Swarajists, 
the Liberals at Poona made it clear that they are not less 
keen than the Swarajists themselves for immediate 
constitutional advance. Another subject upon which they 
showed themselves determined related to the question of 
Indians overseas. Here again they indulged in strong 
language and revealed none of that pliability or indulgence 
towards official ideas of which their opponents accuse 
them. They also laid down a series of proposals for the 
more complete Indianisation of the army and of the 
public services, which constitutes a fairly radical pro- 
gramme. They pressed for retrenchment in military 
expenditure ; and concluded their business by laying stress 
upon the necessity for an adequate whole-time party 
organisation. 

On the whole, it seems apparent that the essential 
distinction between the Swarajists on the one hand and 
the Liberals on the other is in no danger of being obliter- 
ated. The Liberals do not approve of the Swarajist 
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programme of indiscriminate obstruction and attempted 
wrecking. On the other hand, it is important to remember 
that along their own particular line of offence the Liberals 
are no whit less determined and no whit less radical than 
the Swarajists. They are equally anxious for an immediate 
modification of the present constitution, and if they do not 
choose to embellish their proceedings with violent denun- 
ciations of the present Government, they make up for it 
by criticism which is more formidable because more 
directly associated with practical measures. 


Conclusion 


It would be rash to indulge in any political prophecies 
as to the course of events in India during the next year. 
There seems to be little danger of a coalition between the 
Liberals and the Swarajists unless the Swarajists definitely 
abandon their wrecking tactics and sever themselves from 
the Gandhi tradition by returning to the camp of con- 


stitutional opposition. On the other hand, on questions 
where both parties feel equally strongly, such as imme- 
diate constitutional advance and the status of Indians in 
other parts of the Commonwealth, it is quite possible 
that both groups may unite for the purpose of defeating 
Government. As to what will be the policy of the Admin- 
istration in these circumstances it is difficult to say- 
Plainly very strong pressure will be put upon the Govern- 
ment of India by both parties in the direction of a modi- 
fication of the present constitution. If the exigencies of 
British politics bring into office in Whitehall a Govern- 
ment which is prepared to consider an enquiry into the 
Indian constitution, with a view to possible revision 
within the next two years, it seems very probable that the 
Swarajists may gradually be weaned from their present 
idea of acting outside the limits of the existing polity. 
On the other hand, if no action is taken within the near 
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future of a character which shows that Great Britain 
is prepared to consider immediate constitutional advance 
the position of the Liberals will be still further 
weakened, and it is the writer’s opinion that the dif- 
ficulty of securing the adhesion of the majority of the 
politically minded classes in India to any subsequent 
measure of constitutional change will be correspondingly 
increased. For the moment, it would seem that Govern- 
ment of India can do little but mark time. The matter 
does not rest in Delhi and in Simla, but in Downing 
Street. Whatever view be held as to the fitness of India 
for considerable constitutional advance in the immediate 
future, it is plain to every unprejudiced observer that 
some modification of the present machinery is eminently 
desirable, if only to obviate the friction which its operation 
has engendered between certain of its parts. It is con- 
ceivable that authoritative exploration may reveal certain 
useful elasticities in the present Act; but however this 
may be, the situation in India will unquestionably dete- 
riorate if there is no adjustment to the needs of the moment. 
Practice has revealed that the scope afforded by the reformed 
constitution for the growth of the spirit of responsibility is 
strictly limited ; and there has been of late a tendency on 
the part of the Opposition to revert to the irresponsible 
criticism of the Morley-Minto days. Moreover, whether 
we like it or not, politically minded India is still uncon- 
vinced that we are in earnest about the progress of the 
country towards responsible government. ‘There is a 
general belief that we desire for some time longer to enjoy 
our privileged position in occupying the higher adminis- 
trative posts and in shaping the destinies of the country. 
Of this statement there is ample proof in the evidence 
presented to the Public Services Commission now touring 
India. No less convinced a supporter of the British 
connection than Sir Sivaswami Iyer plainly asserted: “ It 
is hardly necessary to point out that in spite of the declara- 
tions of Parliament, a deep-rooted distrust of the bona 
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fides of the British Government and of its willingness to 
grant responsible government in the near future is almost 
universally prevalent in India.” All available information 
seems, in the view of the writer, to point to the conclusion 
that the chances of taking the next constitutional step 
successfully will be prejudiced if this step is long delayed. 


II. Inpo-ArcHan RELaTIons 


HE inevitable difficulties arising from our nominal 

control of the No Man’s Land between the border of 
the administered districts of British India and the frontier 
of Afghanistan have lately been complicated by a series 
of brutal outrages upon British officers. The tribes 
inhabiting this tract are intimately allied both by race 
and by religion with the tribes within the Afghan border 
acknowledging the sovereignty of the Amir; and mis- 
creants can effectively baffle the authorities of both Admin- 
istrations by crossing and recrossing the Frontier. The 
Amir’s control over the inhabitants of his own borderland 
is by no means complete ; and is further handicapped by 
his reluctance to alienate the sympathies of co-religionists 
who act as effective wardens of his marches. At the same 
time, it is generally believed in India that some at least 
of the recent outrages have been perpetrated by “ Khassa- 
dars ”’—irregular militiamen—in receipt of allowances 
from the Afghan Government. This does not of course 
mean that the Kabul authorities have incited the mis- 
creants ; but it does cast upon them a distinct obligation 
to undertake effective and prompt punitive measures. It 
is for measures of this kind that the diplomats of the 
Indian Government have been pressing firmly but tem- 
perately ; and at the moment of writing it seems probable 
that the Afghan Government is now roused to the neces- 
sity, under ordinary conventions of international courtesy, 
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of meeting these requests. Considerable harm has been 
done to the successful progress of negotiations with a 
sensitive and suspicious people by the ill-considered com- 
ments of the Home Press; which on the one hand has 
tended to heap abuse on the Amir, and, on the other, to 
accuse the British authorities in India of deliberate 
war-making. The extremists on either side are quite 
wrong both as to premises and conclusions. No one wants 
war; and the difficulties inherent in the problem of 
the Frontier are well within the range of amicable 
negotiations. 


India. January 1924. 





CANADA 


I. Current Potitics 


BB Canadian political scene has seldom been so 
beclouded. The uncertainty of the past two years 
has been increased by recent events, aud the issue is more 
obscure than ever. Adverse by-elections have definitely 
placed the Liberal party in a minority in the House of 
Commons; illness and resignation of its two ablest 
members have impaired the Government’s strength ; and 
renewed pourparlers with Progressive leaders have failed 
to assure reinforcement or support. On the other hand, 
though the Conservative Opposition has lately captured 
two important Government seats, its more sagacious 
members may contemplate with some misgiving the present 
responsibilities of office and the chances of an early general 
election ; while the decreasing membership of the farmers’ 
organisations suggests that the solidarity and vigour of 
the Progressive movement in politics has considerably 
declined. All that is clear is that for the foreseeable 
future government will entail much difficulty for any who 
undertake it, and that their tenure of power will probably 
be much less secure and long-lived than that of pre-war 
Administrations. 

This unsettled condition but reflects a prevailing temper. 
The optimism of Canadians about the future of their 
country is proverbial, and it would be false to suggest that 
this feeling has failed them during the present difficult 
times. But they are undoubtedly being brought to face 
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actualities with criticism as well as enthusiasm ; and some 
at least are beginning to be convinced that a nation may 
be long a-building, and that the union created half a 
century ago is not yet a completely vitalised organism— 
that the bones are yet neither fully covered nor every- 
where completely articulated, and that the blood does not 
flow steadily throughout the whole frame. Metaphor apart, 
it may be said that the condition of the country is im- 
proving, but that readjustments requiring both insight 
and courage must be made if the whole is to thrive. Pro- 
duction and trade have advanced and are still advancing. 
The national system of transportation has just declared 
a gratifying surplus. The development of resources on 
both old and new lines is being pressed forward. And 
though it would be idle to deny that during the past year 
there has been an exodus of energetic citizens to the United 
States—from juxtaposition this is an almost inevitable 
feature of periods of American inflation—immigration of 
desirable settlers, especially from Great Britain, has greatly 
increased. However, the uncertainty of the situation, as 
it is reflected in current politics, lies perhaps chiefly in 
sectional conditions, though the results may be general. 
To return to metaphor, certain parts appear to be strug- 
gling with conditions that make them uneasy and uncertain 
members of the body politic. 

The two most vocal places of irritation are in the west 
and east—in the prairie and maritime provinces. The 
results of deflation in the west have been specially severe, 
and its new and still amorphous population has stridently 
voiced woes and panaceas to which the older parts of the 
country have perhaps been a little unsympathetic. The 
provinces on the Atlantic seaboard, almost cut off geo- 
graphically from the rest of the country, and divided by 
the Province of Quebec from their English-speaking fellow- 
countrymen, perhaps feel, not entirely unjustly, that they 
do not share the advantages which union brought to the 
other provinces with which they joined. The prairie 
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provinces disavowed both the historic political parties ; 
the maritime provinces, which two years ago swung 
heavily towards the present Government, show by their 
action in recent by-elections signs of discontent with their 
choice. In the welter of conflicting sectional interests 
and demands, the life of any Government without a policy 
which makes some appeal to all parts of the country must 
be precarious and its existence unhappy. What programme 
is to bring these two disgruntled sections into substantial 
unanimity with the rest of the country, none of the present 
party leaders has yet proclaimed. Ontario and Quebec 
support a protective tariff as strongly as formerly, and 
though the prairie provinces anathematise it, it probably 
commands the support of a majority in British Columbia 
and the maritime provinces. The difficulty of treating as 
an economic unit the ribbon-like population of Canada, 
with its diverse interests and markets,isenormous. Whether 
it can be solved by mutual concessions, through a pro- 
tective tariff for the benefit of the industrialised provinces, 
and reduced transportation charges to relieve the others, 
is a problem with which statesmen may have to grapple 
if a united Dominion is to endure. 

For various reasons, some of which were discussed in 
the last number of Tue Rounp Taste,* the Imperial 
Conferences aroused no very great interest in Canada, and 
though their proceedings may be the subject of further 
discussion when Parliament meets about the beginning of 
March, neither the Press despatches nor editorial com- 
ments were very illuminating. As to the Economic 
Conference, the lack of interest is probably due to the 
limited effect which its proposals might have in Canada 
if they were put into force, and to the new situation 
created by the result of the British general election. 
Perhaps more interest was aroused by the speeches of 
members and supporters of the Baldwin Government 
during the election campaign. In many was to be observed 

“Tur Rounp Taste, No. 53, December, 1923, p. 132. 
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a theory that has not for years had any relation to the facts. 
This was an assumption that all the Dominions were still 
—and apparently were thought likely to remain—pristine 
agricultural communities, which would provide almost 
unlimited markets for the products of British factories. 
Whatever may be the situation in other Dominions, it 
is a little difficult for Canada, more than one-half of whose 
population is already urban, and whose protected industrial 
organisation and output is so very far advanced, to see 
how she is to provide a substitute for those markets for 
British manufactured goods which the war so seriously 
curtailed. If the policy of Imperial Preference and intra- 
Imperial trade is ever to be adequately realised, there will 
have to be in Great Britain a clearer conception of the 
conditions in some of the Dominions than appears at 
present to exist from the speeches of several leading 
politicians. 

Of the resolutions and discussions of the Imperial Con- 
ference proper, those which have aroused most interest in 
Canada relate to the negotiation, signature, and ratification 
of treaties, to defence, and to the position of Indians in 
other parts of the Empire. 

The first was specially interesting in view of the action 
of the Canadian Government last year respecting the yet 
unratified Halibut Treaty with the United States. The 
action of the American Senate after signature of that 
treaty, an action which the Canadian Government may not 
have foreseen, involved the interests of other Governments 
of the Empire; and the Canadian Government, by their 
representatives’ assent to the resolution of the Conference, 
have apparently confessed error in opening negotiations 
without (so far as the correspondence tabled in the Canadian 
Parliament shows) taking steps “ to ensure that any of the 
other Governments of the Empire likely to be interested 
are informed, so that, if any such Government considers 
that its interests would be affected, it may have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its views, or, when its interests are 
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intimately involved, of participating in the negotiations.”* 
Where a treaty cannot affect the interests of any of the 
other Governments of the Empire, the Conference justifies 
signature in the form in which the Halibut Treaty was 
signed. If there is a genuine desire for Imperial co- 
operation, the principles laid down should be a satisfactory 
basis for negotiating and concluding international agree- 
ments. 

While the resolution that “it is for the Parliaments of 
the several parts of the Empire, upon the recommendation 
of their respective Governments, to decide the nature and 
extent of any action which should be taken by them ” with 
respect to defence, merely reaffirms a constitutional 
principle frequently recognised in former official statements, 
the recognition by the Canadian representatives of “ the 
primary responsibility of each portion of the Empire 
represented at the Conference for its own local defence” 
is new and highly important. It will be interesting to see 
whether the present Canadian Government considers that 
its primary responsibility is adequately discharged by 
Canada’s present naval service of trawlers and shore-trained 
personnel. 

The discussion of the position of Indians in Canada 
carries forward the resolution of 1921, through the Canadian 
Prime Minister’s statement that the matter of their en- 
franchisement would be submitted to Parliament for 
consideration when the Franchise Law comes up for 
revision. His assertion that in eight provinces, in which 
one half of one per cent. of the total number of Indians in 
Canada reside, they enjoyed full political rights, is not much 
solace to the balance in British Columbia, where the white 
population is almost universally hostile to their claims; 
and the relations between the Government and the British 


Columbia members may provide interesting grounds for 
reflection. 


* The quotation is from the resolution of the Conference. 
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Il. Tue Conpition oF THE WEST 


N Canada the fortunes of east and west are very closely 

interwoven. Not only do the eastern manufacturers 
look to the west for their principal market, and the banks 
and mortgage loan houses regard the same region as an 
important field for the lending of money, but the west, to 
an increasing extent, is concerned with the industrial east 
as a market for its farm produce. When the western farmer, 
along with agriculturists all over the world, fell a victim 
to the general process of deflation, his difficulties were 
bound to affect the country as a whole, and at present they 
provide a key to the economic fortunes of the Dominion. 
The western agriculturist, like farmers everywhere, has 
been caught between the upper and nether millstones of 
high costs for labour and for what he must buy, and of low 
prices for the produce which he must sell. The cost of 
his produce is fixed in a world market greatly restricted, of 
course, by the low buying power of Europe, which affects 
the Canadian exporter chiefly by helping to depress the 
price of wheat ; while, on the other hand, the cost of what 
the farmer must purchase, whether in Canada or the United 
States, is inevitably stiffened by keen bidding in the 
American raw material markets during this period of great 
business activity. Farm labour, too, demands high pay 
and is hard to find, by reason of the greater material rewards 
which the city workman may enjoy, particularly in the 
building trades. The market for Canadian farm produce 
has been greatly narrowed also by the present American 
customs tariff. Although several million bushels of “ No. 1 
Hard ” wheat have been imported in the last few months by 
American millers who were prepared to pay 30 cents a 
bushel as duty to get it, the tariff generally is practically 
prohibitive, and on the live-stock industry of the west it 
has had a disastrous effect. 


The farmer, too, like nearly everyone else in North 
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America, has suffered from financial indiscretions during 
the “ boom ” in 1919-1920. With its collapse, owners of 
farms throughout the country found themselves too often 
with added land purchased at high prices, which created 
interest charges too great to be carried by the diminished 
returns of their labour. The easterner, too often a ready 
if ill-informed critic of the western farmer, makes frequent 
charges of luxury and refers gravely to trips to California 
and expensive motor-cars, gramophones and radio sets. 
If the easterner were innocent of similar prodigalities 
during the same period the accusations would have more 
weight. It may also be pointed out that the solitude of 
life on the prairie turns certain luxuries into necessities of 
life. ‘To add to the farmer’s troubles, the crops for the 
last few years have been capricious. Southern Alberta, for 
instance, has experienced a devastating series of droughts, 
and in 1923, although the western grain harvest was 
generally very abundant, the crops in the southern half of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan suffered acutely from “ rust,” 
which in some places left little or no grain fit to cut. 

A new area of settlement, possessing little or no back- 
ground, still in the pioneer stage, and staking its future 
more or less on a single industry, is apt to possess a mercurial 
temperament. Its spirits can rise higher and fall lower than 
those in an established community with diversified occupa- 
tions and steadied by tradition. In the great “ boom ” 
before the war, western enthusiasm resembled the atmo- 
sphere of a mining camp in a gold rush. For the last three 
years, on the other hand, the sense of disillusionment has 
been acute, and active bitterness and disappointment have 
passed into a feeling of general depression. After reading 
the evidence given by western farmers before a parliament- 
ary committee during the last session, one might easily 
despair of the prospects of this great region, which had been 
looked upon as the hope of Canada’s future. 

But evidence such as this may be discounted to some 
extent as having a political flavour, and students of the 
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western agrarian problem, living both east and west of 
Lake Superior, have recently given us more dispassionate 
testimony from which reasonably sound conclusions may 
be drawn. A competent observer has said that the farmer 
has it in his own power to solve half his troubles. His 
methods must undergo a change. For years the agricul- 
tural colleges and Government experimental stations have 
been urging western agriculturists to adopt mixed farming. 
The farmer who produces nothing but wheat and buys his 
food, even to the milk which he consumes, is not in a posi- 
tion to stand the strain of the inevitable lean years. He 
must avoid the error of having all his eggs in one basket. 
Again, experts are generally in agreement in the contention 
that the soil in the older sections, such as Southern Mani- 
toba and Southern Saskatchewan, has grown wheat and 
wheat alone for too long a period, and has reached a time, 
such as was encountered in the western American States 
years ago, when the farmer will be compelled to enrich the 
soil by a rotation of crops, including Indian corn, clover, 
and other types of fodder. An additional reason for such 
a development is to be found in the weeds which are 
causing serious losses annually to the farmer in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan; for these can only be eradicated by 
the introduction of new crops. The gospel of “ mixed 
farming ” has been preached for a generation, but is only 
now being listened to under the stress of grim necessity. 
The farmer is being forced in the older districts to diversify 
his operations, when, unfortunately, he is least able to 
find the capital necessary for the change. It is probably 
not too much to say that a revolution in agricultural methods 
has commenced, which is bound to spread slowly from the 
older to the more newly settled districts. This change in 
policy, together with the drastic retrenchment which 
farmers everywhere have found necessary, is causing inevit- 
able hardship and, here and there, casualties. 

It must be remembered that the west has been peopled 
by thousands of settlers with or without previous experi- 
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ence, who have approached their new work in a spirit quite 
different from that of the traditional farmer. The west 
to them has seemed a country where one could acquire 
rich land, either free or very cheaply, capable of producing 
crops which would allow the owner to pay for his equipment 
after a few years and retire with a competence to a_ ilder 
climate. This, of course, has been done in many cases. 
Under present conditions it is no longer possible, and it 
would seem likely, from now on, that the farmer who is 
to be successful is the man who is resolved to settle per- 
manently on the land, make a home for his family, live 
off his farm as the farmer traditionally does in the east, and 
accept the toil which farming imposes and the low return 
which it yields, offset as these disadvantages are by the 
certainty of a permanent living. It is significant that 
agricultural journals in the west have been devoting less 
time recently to the economic questions of the tariff, bank 
rates and freight charges, and more to the task of encourag- 
ing the farmer to beautify his homestead, so often bare and 
unattractive, by planting trees and shrubs and the develop- 
ment of a garden, in other words by aking it a “ home” 
rather than an uncomfortable pied-a-terre. 

If half the farmer’s problems can be solved by his own 
efforts, the other half will only meet solution when he 
possesses a wider market, with the higher prices which it 
is reasonable to expect this will bring. This last year 
Canada produced the heaviest wheat crop in her history, 
and during the last two years she has reached the position 
of being the greatest exporter of wheat in the world. 
Nevertheless, the value of the crop for 1923, in volume 
reaching a total of 470,000,000 bushels, is estimated at 
$315,000,000, as against $339,000,000 for the crop of the 
previous year, which amounted only to 400,000,000 
bushels. The total field crops of Canada for the past year 
bear an estimated value of $892,000,000, as against 
$962,000,000 for the crops of 1922. The price, of course, 
is something which lies beyond the power of any one 
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country to control, and cannot be improved until European 
trade is fully restored. 

A recent committee of inquiry, under the authority of 
the United States Government, has made a report which 
reveals the fact that the Canadian farmer in the west is 
relatively better off than his “ opposite number ” in the 
western States, the conclusion arrived at being (according 
to a recent Press dispatch) that wheat can be produced 
in Canada more cheaply than in the United States, to the 
amount of from thirty-six to forty-six cents a bushel. The 
yield of grain per acre in the western provinces is also 
higher than in adjacent States, the price of the Canadian 
land is cheaper, and consequently the interest charges on a 
farm investment considerably lower. It may be an un- 
worthy form of comfort simply to know that one’s neighbour 
is worse off, but there are grounds for encouragement for 
Canada in these comparative figures. 

The most urgent question in Canada is immigration, and 
its bearing on western conditions is highlyi portant. New 
settlers there must be to take over farms from land-poor 
farmers, as well as to share the burden of taxation and 
provide traffic and business for a region that is over- 
equipped not only in transportation services but in nearly 
every sphere of activity. Only one-fifth of the arable land of 
the west is at present under cultivation, while two million 
acres of good farm lands still await the plough. The belief that 
there could bea return to the mass movement of immigration 
of an earlier period is now happily almost dispelled. The 
absence of capital amongst intending settlers, the increasing 
scarcity of lands that are accessible and fertile and cheap 
as well, make settlement more difficult. It is now realised 
that immigration must imply “ colonisation ” carried out 
on a workmanlike basis. The policy, recently announced, 
of enlisting in this work the services of the Soldier Settle- 
ment Board is most encouraging. This body has settled 
on the land, since the war, 29,852 ex-service men, only 
17°5 per cent. of whom have not met with success for any 
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reason ; and it will be well able to give adequate super- 
vision to the many civilian farmer settlers who are expected 
to arrive in 1924. Immigration, it is evident from recent 
announcements, will be more actively encouraged by the 
Dominion Government than it has been in recent years. 
Definite efforts are to be made to obtain, in the first 
instance, immigrants from Great Britain as well as from 
the United States and north-western Europe. The theory 
that the best settler is the “ sheepskin-coated peasant ” 
from central and south-eastern Europe is not held by the 
many who believe that, save in the very roughest western 
country, the Anglo-Saxon is able to establish a comfortable 
home on the yield of his farm, and that incomers with a 
low standard of living are not welcome in a country which 
demands that all men should be citizens in the full sense 
of the word, as well as producers. 

After the harvesting of last year’s great crop, there was 
definite evidence that conditions in the west had begun to 
improve. The liquidation of indebtedness has commenced, 
and farmers, even those whose position has been most pre- 
carious, will admit that they are able to see a little daylight 
on the horizon. Again, a study of the climatic records of 
the last forty years shows that years of drought have come 
in more or less regular cycles, and that we shall have 
reached the end of the “dry period” which on previous 
occasions has never lasted longer. 

The situation, however, is full of difficulties. The in- 
debtedness of the west to the east is enormous. No accu- 
rate estimate can be arrived at of what the farmer and the 
western municipalities which depend upon his prosperity 
owe banks, mortgage houses, insurance companies and 
manufacturing firms in the eastern provinces. ‘The liquida- 
tion of this debt will be slow, and the losses, both in 
capital and accrued interest, for some time will reach very 
large figures. ‘There is a tendency on the part of Western 
Governments to try to protect the debtor by legislation 
so drastic as to discourage new investment. This short- 
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sighted policy will of course produce its own corrective. 
If the long view is taken the interests of the borrowing 
west and of the lending east must be regarded as identical. 
It must be remembered, however, that the relation of 
debtor and creditor, existing between two sections of a 
country already divided by a barrier of nearly one thousand 
miles of wilderness, pursuing different occupations, and 
each possessing a mental outlook of its own, has inherent 
dangers. The west has many people, immigrants from the 
United States and Europe, who know nothing of the east. 
It is easy and forgivable if they as well as the westernised 
easterners, isolated as they are, and labouring under 
heavy handicaps, should regard themselves as victims of 
financial exploitation, as a “ market ” for the east and little 
more. This feeling has expressed itself in the agrarian 
political movement which has already been discussed in 
Tue Rounp Tastz.* Abnormal times produce abnormal 
thinking, and the western farmer has followed one Messiah 
after another, political and economic, in an endeavour to 
find a way out of his troubles. There would seem to be 
signs that the Progressive, or agrarian, party is not so 
strongly entrenched as it was a year ago, having failed to 
accomplish a task which no political movement could have 
been expected to perform. Be that as it may, while western 
agriculture is as heavily handicapped as it is at present, one 
can expect a continuance of a period of great restlessness. 
Much damage has been done by hasty generalisations on the 
part of eastern observers, who divide the Dominion neatly 
between “ wise men from the’east ” and “ wild men from 
the west.” As a matter of simple fact, at bottom easterner 
and westerner are much alike, alike in their loyalty to the 
Dominion and to British traditions, and alike in the funda- 
mental political principles in which they believe. The 
physical gap between east and west cannot, without 
irreparable damage, be allowed to become a permanent 
hiatus in the political thinking of Canada. The ultimate 
* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 49, December, 1922, p. 171. 
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prosperity of the western provinces is so certain as to be 
beyond the bounds of argument, and if during the next 
few years of adjustment their problems can be approached 
by all with patience and an understanding mind, their 
recovery may be unexpectedly rapid, as it is, in any Case, 
eventually sure. 


Canada. January 22, 1924. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. AusTRALIA AND THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


STUDY of Australian opinion with regard to the 

issues raised by the Imperial Conference is of more 
than usual importance. We are met at the outset with the 
difficulty of deciding how far there is a real public opinion 
in Australia on these issues. ‘There was no election here, 
as there was in England, to test opinion. Not even the 
Commonwealth Parliament was available to focus discus- 
sion, since it remained shut up during the absence of the 
Prime Minister. Party leaders have done little more than 
indicate their views in a few general speeches. Australia 
lacks the wealth of voluntary organisations for the study of 
problems and the formulation of policy, which is such a 
characteristic feature of English life, and there has been 
little help from this source towards the formation of an 
enlightened public opinion. For a study of opinion we 
are forced to rely mainly upon the Press, which has given 
great prominence to cables relating to the Imperial Con- 
ference and the British elections, and has devoted many 
leading articles to these subjects. Yet even from the Press 
we do not get much help save with regard to the question 
of Imperial Preference. Apathy and lack of discussion is 
partly due to the policy of secrecy adopted by recent 
Imperial Conferences. The reports of the wartime Con- 
ferences of 1917 and 1918 were voluminous when compared 
with the meagre report of the Conference of 1921, and 
what appears to be the even more scanty report of its 
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successor. This growing habit of secret diplomacy within 
the family circle of the British Commonwealth is a serious 
thing. Publicity is the life-blood of an organisation which 
depends for its very existence upon the concurrence of 
public opinion amongst a large and varied group of peoples. 

On the constitutional aspect there has not been much 
discussion in Australia. The claim of Canada to treaty- 
making powers is not clearly understood and, perhaps for 
this reason, has been regarded with some apprehension. 
The momentous resolution in which the Imperial Con- 
ference—though its members have deprecated any sugges- 
tion that they intended to discuss constitutional relations 
—quietly accepted the whole position of Canada with 
regard to the treaty-making powers of the Dominions 
passed by almost without notice in the Australian Press. 
It is not clear whether this is due to apathy, or to a belated 
recognition of the fact that the Canadian claim applies to 
treaties relating to matters affecting a particular Dominion 
and not to matters affecting the British Commonwealth as 
a whole. While the bulk of Australian opinion accepts the 
view that there must be one foreign policy for the British 
Commonwealth as a whole, it demands an effective voice 
in the making of this policy. But the public have been 
left entirely in the dark as to the methods of securing 
effective consultation agreed upon at the Conference. The 
sole information given by the cables was that the secretariat 
proposal (which has not found much favour in Australia) 
had been shelved ; but that Mr. Bruce was “ satisfied with 
the arrangements made at the Imperial Conference for 
keeping the Dominions in touch with the march of events ” 
—which may be true but is not very enlightening. 

The same studied vagueness characterises the news 
received in Australia with regard to the discussions and 
decisions of the Imperial Conference on foreign policy and 
defence. In fact, it is not too much to say that Australia 
is little if any better informed on these matters than if the 
Conference had never met. The most important of the 
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few decisions of which news reached Australia was the 
agreement to support the League of Nations. Mr. Bruce 
correctly summed up Australia’s attitude on this question 
when he said “ Australia believed the foundation of 
Britain’s foreign policy to be support of the League to 
make its authority as great as possible.” ‘The attempt of 
General Smuts and of Lord Curzon, acting on behalf of 
the Imperial Conference to bring about an international 
conference of experts, including America, for the purpose 
of investigating Germany’s ability to pay reparations was 
welcomed in Australia. Although there have been neither 
profound nor widespread discussions on this question in 
Australia, some sense of the gravity of the situation has 
been shown and strong support has been given to the 
British view. On the whole, the balance of opinion seems 
to be that Britain cannot afford to let Europe go to the 
devil in its own way, but must continue to press for its 
political and economic restoration. The newspapers have 
done their best, with the meagre information at their dis- 
posal, to whip up a languid public interest in naval defence. 
The principle of an Australian navy working in close co- 
operation with the British navy is accepted by all parties. 
But as to the form which this navy should take and the 
amount which should be spent upon it, there is no general 
agreement. Though Australia is in no mood to spend 
much money upon defence, and all parties are reluctant to 
withdraw from the urgent necessities of national develop- 
ment a single penny beyond the barest minimum required 
for national insurance, the reluctance of Labour goes 
further than that of the other parties. The Press, other 
than the Labour newspapers, have urged that Australia 
should be prepared to carry her full share, or even more 
than her share, of “ Empire defence.” The vital necessity 
to Australia of the Singapore base has been widely urged, 
although Mr. Charlton, the Federal Labour leader, sug- 
gested in the House that Australia “ should have nothing 
to do ” with the proposal. "The views of Australian Labour 
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on these questions have undergone some important 
modifications since the war. The views of the party 
were summed up by Mr. Charlton in the House before 
Mr. Bruce’s departure as follows :— 


The Labour party’s policy is to promote world peace. Con- 
sistently with Australia’s goodwill to her kindred overseas, the party 
declares its readiness to take full responsibility for Australia’s 
defence, but it is opposed to the raising of forces for service outside 
the Commonwealth or promise of participation in any future oversea 
war, except by decision of the people. 


In a speech delivered in the Sydney Trades Hall on 
October 29, Mr. Charlton made this reference to “‘ service 
outside the Commonwealth” somewhat clearer. “In 
future wars,” he said, “ no man should be allowed to leave 
Australia unless the people of the Commonwealth decided 
that he should go. Not only Parliament but the people 
should be consulted on such a vital matter.” This is not a 
new policy on the part of Labour. But Mr. Charlton has 
gone further than this, and on at least two occasions has 
stated that his party will “take the first opportunity to 
knock out compulsory training,” which was originally intro- 
duced by the Labour party. So far as naval defence is 
concerned, Mr. Charlton has expressed the view that 
Australia could be adequately defended by aeroplanes and 
submarines. 

The views of Labour leaders and of the Labour Press on 
the demand made in the House by Mr. Bruce that “ Aus- 
tralia should have an effective voice in foreign affairs” are 
of some interest. The deputy leader of the Labour party, 
Mr. Anstey, retorted, “We say that there shall be no 
further participation by Australia in foreign affairs.” Ina 
speech delivered soon after the opening of the Conference, 
Mr. Charlton said that :— 


the Labour party would have nothing to do with foreign affairs 
unless it was to bring about world peace. Once Australia attached 
her signature to participation in the Empire’s foreign policy she 
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would be in honour bound to take her due part in any war in which 
the Empire might be engaged, whether she thought it just or not. 


A leading member of the party has since stated in a 
public speech that it is the intention of the Labour party 
at the next Federal Election to make the issue: “Is 
Australia necessarily at war when war is declared by Great 
Britain?” The views expressed in the Labour Press tend 
in the same direction. Witness the Australian Worker 
(Sydney) in a leading article on October 3: “ Foreign 
policy is only a euphemism for Capitalism under arms.” 
The. proposal to have a “ permanent representative in 
London to consult with the Imperial Government on 
foreign affairs” is denounced as a species of Imperial 
Federation to be opposed by the Labour movement with 
all its strength :— 


Before long (the leader continues) there will be a Labour Govern- 
ment in Australia, and another in Great Britain to match it, and 
there will almost certainly be an agreement between them to the 
effect—that the best of all foreign policies is to have no foreign 
policy at all—to keep your nose out of other people’s business, and 
hang up the gun on a nail, to be taken down for strictly home defence 
only. 


It is hard to believe that Labour has been suddenly con- 
verted to the view that “‘ government interference ” is the 
chief cause of international ills, and that a world which is 
left without restraint to the tender mercies of international 
Capitalism will be turned into that questionable sort of 
paradise in which all wars are “ for strictly home defence 


only.” Call foreign policy “ constructive internationalism,” 


and make it such, and the Australian Labour party will 
co-operate willingly enough—even with enthusiasm if it 
has to deal with a Labour rather than a Conservative or 
Liberal Government in England. Labour mistrust of this 
kind, common enough in all the Dominions, has been 
heightened by the policy of the Conference with regard to 
publicity. Mr. Charlton has protested strongly against 
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the secrecy observed regarding foreign affairs. The Aus- 
tralian Worker presented a cartoon of “the Empire Con- 
ference on which the sun (of publicity) never shines,” 
showing the Prime Ministers meeting in the cave of secret 
diplomacy. Yet even on its own showing Labour is not 
consistent when it refuses to participate in foreign affairs. 
Few public men in Australia have been more consistent and 
enthusiastic supporters of the League of Nations than Mr. 
Charlton. This is foreign policy. On November 2 the 
W estralian Worker said :—“ On the well-being and security 
of the peoples of Europe depends very largely the main- 
tenance of our own standards ; we cannot detach ourselves 
from the major problems of the humanity to which we 
belong. If Europe goes down, we too will sink deeply.” 
This, too, is foreign policy. Here perhaps we may find 
the truer voice of Australian Labour. 

Australian interest in the Imperial Conference has been 
concentrated mainly upon the Preference debates. The 
two successive preference offers by the British Government 
went beyond the expectations of the Australian public 
though they fall short of their hopes, and many tributes 
have been paid to Mr. Bruce’s presentation of his case. 
The offers were welcomed by all parties and every variety 
of interest, not merely by the primary producers but also 
by the manufacturing and commercial interests. The 
general feature of the Australian attitude was made suf- 
ficiently clear by Mr. Bruce, but one point may be empha- 
sized. The tendency has been to regard the British offer 
simply as the first instalment of a reward for the preference 
already granted by Australia, and not as any ground for a 
further reduction of the Australian tariff. As an example 
of a typical comment the following may be taken from the 
Industrial Australian and Mining Standard (October 18) :— 


Than canned fruits, it would be difficult to find a more con- 
spicuously instructive illustration of the mutuality of benefit of the 
reciprocal preferential policy. Australia imports every year about 
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50,000 tons of tin plate for canning purposes. Our present tariff 
grants British tinplate manufacturers a preference of 10 per cent. 
. . . and this preference has given Britain practically a monopoly 
of the Australian trade. 


The paper points out that the British offer of preference 
on canned fruits would amount to only a fraction of the 
value of the Australian preference on tin plate, and urges 
that Britain should give a quid pro quo by substantially 
increasing the duty on foreign canned fruit. The recep- 
tion of the British offer of development loans for the 
acceleration of public utility works, the money being spent 
as far as possible on British goods, affords a good example 
of the reluctance to forego any of the existing protection 
of Australian industries. Though strongly welcomed by 
the Federal and most of the State Governments (with the 
notable exception of the Queensland Labour Ministry), 
the manufacturing interests and Labour were inclined to be 
critical. The acting Federal Prime Minister, Dr. Earle 
Page, and the State Premiers were therefore at considerable 
pains to point out, in the words of Dr. Page, that it was 
“not intended that British manufactures should take the 
place of Australian manufactures,” and that British goods 
would be subjected as usual to the tariff, unless they were 
such as could not be manufactured in Australia. 

But the discussions on preference have revealed the 
existence in the Australian Press of a strong note of criti- 
cism directed against extravagant demands on the part 
of Australian primary and secondary industries for govern- 
ment subsidies and a high tariff wall combined with sub- 
stantial preference in British markets. The recent appoint- 
ment by the meat industry of the Australian Meat Council 
for the purpose of reorganising the industry on a much 
more efficient basis is one among several signs that criticism 
of this kind is already being taken to heart. Numerous 
instances of this criticism might be drawn from such papers 
as the Sydney Morning Herald, the Melbourne Argus, the 
Adelaide Register, the Perth West Australian, and the 
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Brisbane Courter. One example drawn from the Sydney 
Morning Herald will suffice : 


In the last few months this paper has directed frequent attacks 
against the high tariff, the working of the Navigation Act, and the 
failure of a number of Australian industries (such as the fruit and 
meat industry) to justify their requests for preference by reducing 
their high costs of production, and abandoning their inefficient 
methods. 


It is argued that Australia prevents the substitution of 
Empire for foreign trade, which would be one of the chief 
aims of a British tariff, by maintaining her high tariff 
against British goods, and by a navigation policy which 
practically treats British ships as foreign ships. It is further 
argued that :— “ The volume of British exports entering 
Australia must increase to an extent corresponding with 
the amount of capital raised by loan for or granted in aid 
of migration settlement,” and it is suggested that if Britain 
grants the Dominions free entry of dried fruits, etc., she 
may legitimately “in return request of Australia free 
entry for all manufactured materials required in land settle- 
ment.” Ina leader published as this survey is being written 
(November 27) the paper emphasizes the enormous part 
which the cheap motor car has played in the development 
of America, and laments the fact that the high tariff 
prevents it playing a similar part in the development of Aus- 
tralia. 


Instead of having them (Ford cars) brought in shiploads . . . to 
help Australia to solve the problem of her empty spaces and to 
stop the drift from country to city, the National Government makes 
their acquirement costly to the prohibitive point for the many, and 
the manufacturers talk of still higher duties to penalise further the 
few who can buy. 


An estimate of the attitude of Australia to the proposed 
protective tariff in Britain and the general election on this 
issue is rendered somewhat difficult by the restraint 
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exercised by political leaders, and:to some extent. by the 
Press, in expressing opinions on what is purely a domestic 
issue in the mother country. Judging by comments in 
the Press, opinion seems fairly evenly balanced, inclining 
if anything to the advisability of the tariff and of the 
election. But while universal tribute is paid to the 
honesty and single-mindedness of Mr. Baldwin, the 
advisability of the election has been freely criticised on 
several grounds. One ground is that Mr. Baldwin in taking 
the risk of defeat may imperil the preferences already 
offered to the Dominions. A second ground, as expressed 
for example by the Sydney Daily Telegraph (November 12, 


1923), is that the state of Europe renders an election 
unjustifiable. 


The Dominions would be willing to struggle along for a while 
without the preference on dried fruits . . . if the delay would allow 
the Baldwin Government to save Europe from the rocks which mean 
its shipwreck, because a salved Europe would mean more to the 
Empire than these preferences would mean to the Dominions. 


A similar division of opinion exists with regard to the 
advisability of a British protective tariff. The Sydney 
Bulletin and the Melbourne Age, for example, are enthusi- 
astically in favour of the change, although they think that 
the patient would take some time to recover from the 
“ protracted Free Trade debauch,” and express the view 
that a rise in prices would result from the change. The 
Sydney Morning Herald and the Melbourne Argus, on the 
other hand, strongly oppose the change. In almost identical 
terms they express the view that a country which adopts 
protection becomes the victim of a vicious drug habit, 
which weakens its vitality ; and they predict that, while 
protection might temporarily benefit the British working 
man, “in the long run it would operate to his detriment 
rather than to his advantage.” The Argus (November 
15, 1923) goes so far as to express the view that “ the 
barriers which the present ruling party now propose to 
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erect will serve to disintegrate rather than to weld the 
Empire.” 


II. Tue Victorian Potice Strike 


HE people of Victoria and through them the people 

of Australia have been shocked into a realisation of 
the importance of government. Life and property have 
for many years been so safe in Australia that but little 
regard has been paid by the average citizen to the founda- 
tions upon which society rests. In the first week of 
November a series of events happened in Melbourne which 
demonstrated the delicacy of our social organism, the thin- 
ness of the partition between order and disorder, and the 
need for administrators who are both sincere and com- 
petent. 

The first week in November is the gala week of Australia. 
The Melbourne Cup is run upon the first Tuesday in 
November, and Melbourne is full of visitors from all parts 
of Australasia. There is, as in all large crowds, a definite 
criminal contingent. It had long been known, in a general 
way, that the police force was not in a satisfactory con- 
dition. The increase of burglaries in city premises upon 
beats regularly patrolled by constables had made many 
people doubtful of the integrity of some members of the 
force, and the administration of the licensing law had not 
been above suspicion. It was, however, a surprise to the 
whole community when it was suddenly announced on 
Thursday, November 1, that the night shift of constables 
had suddenly refused duty at the hour when they were due 
to go upon their beats. The reason given for the refusal 
was the establishment of a system of supervising constables, 
commonly called in the force “ spooks ”—a delicate allu- 
sion to their alleged secrecy of movement. No other 
reason was mentioned. ‘The leader was a constable who, 
in spite of voluble protest, had recently been removed from 
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licensing duty in Melbourne and placed upon other work. 
The men were warned by the Commissioner that if they 
refused duty they would never return to the force. On 
the following day the Victorian Cabinet decided that the 
men must resume immediately or be dismissed. Mr. 
Lawson, the Premier, took charge of the situation. Police 
were called in from the country, and a number of them 
also refused duty. The Premier, after hearing the repre- 
sentatives of the men, made an offer that there would be 
*“ no victimisation ” if the men returned at once, and that 
careful consideration would be given to the complaints. 
This offer was refused, the men at a largely attended 
meeting insisting upon the immediate removal of the 
supervisors ‘as a condition precedent to return to duty. 
On the following day more policemen refused duty ; the 
striking policemen marched round the city in ordered 
formation, hooting the constables who were still on duty 
and in particular abusing those who were still attempting 
to control the traffic at the busy city intersections. The 
lower elements of the population, always ready to profit by 
disorder, declared themselves the allies of the strikers, and 
assisted them in abusing the police who continued to per- 
form their duty. In the evening there was some rioting, 
and constables were roughly handled. Next day, Saturday, 
a few special constables were sworn in, but it is clear that 
the Government did not appreciate the gravity of the 
situation, as it made no preparation adequate to meet the 
events which followed. In the late afternoon the strikers 
were engaged in hooting and hustling the men on duty, 
with the result that the few police who remained loyal were 
forced off the streets. When the hotels closed at 6 o’clock 
the hoodlums and roughs, the scum of the city and suburbs, 
seized the opportunity and attacked shops in the leading 
thoroughfares of Melbourne. The fronts of 78 shops were 
smashed, generally with beer-bottles. Special attention 
was paid to jewellers’ and drapers’ premises, and the 
windows were thoroughly looted. No authoritative esti- 
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mate of the damage has yet been made, but it runs into 
many thousands of pounds. For nearly three hours the 
roughs were in almost undisputed control of the central 
portion of the city. From time to time small but gallant 
bands of police charged the crowds and dispersed them 
with their batons. A message was screened in the picture 
theatres asking returned soldiers to rally at the Town Hall 
and act as special constables. ‘They responded in throngs, 
and soon “ specials” were out in the streets vigorously 
dealing with the unruly elements. Motor patrols were 
instituted, and did most effective service. There were 
over 200 casualties on this evening. On Sunday there 
were further disturbances, but by Sunday evening over 
2,000 special constables had been sworn in, and every sign 
of disorder received immediate attention. There is no 
evidence that the rioting was organised. 

On Monday morning the community fully awoke to the 
situation. Some 600 out of 1,800 police in Victoria had 
refused duty, and many of the police available for duty 
could not be brought to the metropolis as they were 
required in the country. Under our federal system the 
naval, military and air forces are not under the control of 
the States. The Constitution declares that the Common- 
wealth shall, upon the application of the Government of a 
State, protect it against domestic violence. No Common- 
wealth Government has hitherto exercised this power, and 
on this occasion the Federal Ministers were unwilling to 
make use of it. On Tuesday evening there was an organisa- 
tion ot 5,000 special constables with A. Q. and G. staffs 
consisting of men who had seen war service in responsible 
positions. The organisation was highly efficient. Ten 
thousand meals per day were provided at the Town Hall. 
Detachments were held in the near suburbs ready to be 
used where required. Motor transport was largely pro- 
vided by volunteers. Defence department motor wagons, 
which acquired the name of “ tanks,” were particularly 
effective in dispersing the rioters in the suburbs. A 
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“special ” was killed in a riot at West Melbourne on 
Monday evening, but from that time the “ specials ” had 
full control, and the roughs hardly dared to show their 
heads. The stoppage of suburban trains and trams after 
7 p.m. prevented the presence in the streets of crowds of 
idle sightseers whose insatiable curiosity had augmented 
incipient disorder. The same morning the law resumed 
control in an effective manner, when a first batch of seventy 
persons who, despite the riotous conditions, had been 
arrested in possession of’-goods which were obviously 
stolen, was summarily dealt with in the courts. Most 
were sentenced to three months without the option of a 
fine, a form of punishment which had a most salutary effect. 
On Tuesday afternoon, by arrangement with the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Association, all hotels within a fixed radius of 
Melbourne were closed, and no sales of bottled liquor were 
made. ‘The few hoteis which broke this arrangement were 
also guilty of a breach of the law, but they were most 
effectively punished by having their supplies of liquor 
stopped by their own trade association. Their penitence 
was sudden and complete. On this day the Trades’ Hall, 
representing the Labour party, came into the matter in an 
official capacity, apparently being led to this attitude by 
the use in the Press of the word “ strike ” to describe the 
refusal of the police to perform their duty. A resolution 
was prepared, which was adopted on the Thursday evening, 
“that the whole resources of the Labour movement be 
made available to help the police strike to an honourable 
conclusion.” It was also resolved to appeal for financial 
assistance for the strikers. Representatives of the Trades’ 
Hall allowed it to be known in newspaper interviews that it 
was the intention of the leaders of the Labour movement 
to organise a strike in key industries if the striking police 
were not reinstated within three days. The strikers— 
some of them with much misgiving—fully associated them- 
selves with the Trades’ Hall, holding their meeting there. 
Their policy alienated public sympathy. Not only did 
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they identify themselves with a particular political party, 
but they actually passed a resolution “that a special 
deputation be sent to the constables guarding the wharves 
to induce them to join the strike.” The speakers in 
support of this resolution stated that this would “ give 
the wharfies a go at the cargoes of the ships.” It is only 
fair to state that the wharf labourers promptly and vehe- 
mently repudiated the dishonourable suggestion. 

The Ministry introduced a Public Safety Preservation 
Bill which after all-night sittings became law. The Act 
provides that the Governor-in-Council may proclaim a 
state of emergency to exist when it appears that the public 
safety is imperilled. The action taken must at once be 
communicated to Parliament which, if not sitting, must be 
summoned within five days. The Governor-in-Council, 
after making the proclamation, has power to make regula- 
tions for securing public safety which, however, are not to 
continue in force for more than seven days after they are 
laid before Parliament, unless adopted by a resolution of 
both Houses. Regulations may be made for securing the 


public safety or order and to prevent the doing of any act 
or thing with the object of, or which may have the effect 
of prejudicing the public safety or order. The Act enables 
the Governor-in-Council to make regulations :— 


to prevent interference with, intimidation or molestation of, or 
annoyance to any persons in or in relation to the lawful conduct of 
their affairs or the lawful perform ce of their duty, and to prevent 
the exposure of any person to insult or disability in or in relation 
to his lawful behaviour or the lawful conduct of his affairs or the 
lawful performance of his duties. 


The Labour party succeeded in securing the insertion of 
a proviso preserving the right of peaceful picketing and 
prohibiting industrial conscription. The Act contains a 
section framed upon the model of the Act passed by the 
Imperial Parliament in 1920, on the occasion of the trans- 
port strike, under which regulations may be made to secure 
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the essentials of life to the community including food, water, 
fuel, light, and other necessities and essential services. 
The Act imposes a penalty of not more than {100 or im- 
prisonment of not more than three months. The Labour 
party fought every provision in the Bill (and thereby missed 
a great political opportunity). The Act of itself only 
provided the Government with a weapon which might or 
might not be used. If the Labour party had recognised 
the obvious fact that grave disturbances had occurred in 
which lives had been lost and much property destroyed, 
and that emergency powers were necessary in the event 
of a recurrence of disorder, it could have accepted the 
Bill, while still contending that the emergency was past. 
Thereby it would have shown it had a sense of responsi- 
bility, and that mere hooliganism did not appeal to it. 
When the Bill had been carried the emergency, so far as 
public order was concerned, had ceased to exist and the 
Government showed good judgment in announcing that, 
as the emergency had passed, no regulations would be issued, 
as the ordinary law was sufficient to deal with cases of 
insulting behaviour and the like, which were still not 
uncommon. The Premier stated, however, that regulations 
were ready for use if an emergency should recur. One result 
of this attitude was that little further has been heard of the 
threatened strike in key industries. The Act gives the 
Government wide and drastic powers, and the unruly 
elements of the community have been over-awed by the 
resolute action of the general public. At the time of 
writing the position is that 627 constables have been dis- 
missed and have been told that they will not be reinstated. 
A new force is being formed from the special constables, 
and its training has begun. In the meantime many citizens 
are still discharging the duty of protecting the lives and 
property of the general community. An agitation for the 
reinstatement of the striking constables is receiving some 
support. The Government declares that it is adamant 
upon this question. If the case is effectively handled, it is 
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probable that the community will support the Government 
upon this issue. 

The community is now beginning to inquire into the 
cause of the breakdown of the police force, and the results 
have not been satisfactory to either the pride or the honour 
of the people. The action of the police in breaking their 
oaths and in refusing duty at any time, but particularly at 
the busiest time of the year, when many of the criminals 
of Australia were in Melbourne, cannot be defended, but 
the community is beginning to realise that there is some- 
thing else which is equally indefensible. In the debate in 
the Legislative Assembly it was shown that the administra- 
tion of the force had been weak and incompetent and had 
been hampered by cheese-paring economy. It is now prac- 
tically a universal opinion that the pay of the police should 
be raised and that pensions should be restored. A Bill 
to provide police pensions is now before the House. The 
debate showed that for many years the police had been 
seeking the restoration of pensions. To such requests 
Ministers have given “ encouraging replies ”. which, pos- 


sibly without sufficient justification, have been interpreted 
as promises. But nothing has been done, and the members 
of the force grew tired of words. Thus a manifesto issued 
by the Trades’ Hall on behalf of the men, after referring 
to many statements made on behalf of successive Govern- 
ments, concludes with the words :— 


The Government justify their action in refusing to reinstate the 
men on the ground that they have violated their oaths. A perusal 
of the foregoing will show that the present and past Governments 
have violated their pledges to the people and their promises to the 
members of the police force. 


The charge is grave, and is not unsupported by evidence. 
It may be that regard will now be paid to the need of intelli- 
gence, efficiency and sincerity in administration. If so, 
the ultimate benefits of the police strike may prove greater 
than its present evils. 
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III. Tue Pan-Pactric Concress, 1923 


HE Pan-Pacific Science Congress has an interest and 

value which go beyond science. In common with 
the British Association the Congress aims at the advance- 
ment of science through the mutual help and stimulus that 
come from personal intercourse of men engaged in scien- 
tific research in different parts of the world, though, as 
its name indicates, it is primarily concerned with the 
problems that confront science in the Pacific. But the 
main reason for the Congress is the fact that there is a wide 
range of Pacific problems which specially lend themselves 
to international investigation, and the solution of which is 
the joint concern of the nations with territories in and 
around the Pacific. Scientific bodies like the American 
National Research Council and the Australian National 
Research Council were more directly concerned with 
promoting scientific research in their own countries, but 
the trend of events since the British Association met in 
Australia in the first month of the war has turned men’s 
minds more and more to the affairs and destiny of the 
Pacific, including the tasks that lie before science in this 
part of the world. The credit of focusing the attention 
of American scientists and the United States Government 
on the need for international co-operation in these tasks is 
largely due to Professor Davis of Harvard and Professor 
Gregory of Yale. Material assistance has been forthcoming 
from several powerful organisations. The Pan-Pacific 
Union was established with headquarters at Honolulu 
“to bring all nations and peoples about the Pacific into 
closer friendly and commercial contact and relationship.” 
The first Pan-Pacific Science Congress, which met at Hono- 
lulu in 1920, was largely supported by funds granted by 
the legislature of the territory of Hawaii. Its scientific 
discussions were conducted under the direction of the 
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National Research Council of America. It was attended 
by six Australian delegates. 

The second Pan-Pacific Science Congress was held in 
Melbourne and Sydney in August and September under the 
auspices of the Australian National Research Council, and 
with generous assistance from the Commonwealth and 
State Governments. Invitations to be represented at the 
Congress were sent to all the Governments of the countries 
around the Pacific, and also to Great Britain, France and 
the Netherlands. Many scientific institutions and indi- 
viduals were also addressed so as to have as representative 
a gathering as possible. Nearly one hundred oversea dele- 
gates attended.* Several hundred Australians attended 
the Congress both in Melbourne and Sydney. There 
was unfortunately no representative from South America. 

The matters discussed included problems of agriculture, 
anthropology, botany, entomology, forestry, geodesy, geo- 
graphy, geology, hygiene, veterinary science and zoology. 
While this list was much more comprehensive than the 
list at the Honolulu Congress, there were some important 
omissions—for instance, physics, chemistry, and sociology 
—which may find a place at the third Congress to be held 
in Japan in 1926. The discussions were noteworthy not 
merely for their scientific and economic value, but also by 
reason of the eminence and representative character of 
the scientists who took part—such men, to mention only 
a few, as Sakurai, Omori, Ikeno and Yampaki from Japan, 
Dr. Haddon, Sir George Lenox-Conyngham and Professors 
Martin and Cosser-Ewart from England, Professors Hunt- 
ington, Hobbs, Elwood-Mead and Stakman from the 
United States, and the Dutch Professor Brovwer. Some 
of the discussions seem likely to bear immediate fruit, as 
the attention drawn to race relations in the Pacific and the 
decrease of the native population in the islands will prob- 

* Great Britain 11, United States 19, Canada 3, Honolulu 9, New 


Zealand 13, Japan 11, Philippines 8, Holland 2, Java 4, Malay States 2, 
Papua 2, and one each from Burma, Tahiti, Fiji and Hong Kong. 
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ably lead to a chair of cultural anthropology being estab- 
lished in one of the Australian Universities in the near 
future. Such a chair could do valuable work in helping 
to train men for administration in the mandated territories. 
An interesting feature was the visit of the U.S. ship Mil 
waukee especially to demonstrate the Sonic depth finder 
to the members of the Congress. Possibly even greater 
benefits may come from the informal rather than the formal 
discussions, from the personal contact between representa- 
tive people of different races, and from the welcome and 
hospitality extended to the overseas delegates. The 
Japanese representatives were obviously grateful for the 
practical sympathy shown by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment after the Tokio disaster. The lengthy journeys and 
excursions in Australia gave opportunities both for social 
intercourse and for better understanding of Australian 
conditions. The agriculturists visited the Burrunjuck Dam 
and the Yanco Irrigation area, 300 miles from Sydney. 
Others visited the extreme north-east of the State. The 
geologists spent some days under the leadership of Sir 
Edgeworth David in and around the Newcastle coalfields. 
Along the Great Barrier Reef almost to the northern 
extremity of Queensland a large party of visitors, with 
Mr. Charles Hedley and Professor Richards, studied the 
fauna and geology of the coral reefs. A cosmopolitan 
party of five Japanese, four Dutchmen, two Americans, 
one South African, one Filipino, five Englishmen, one 
New Zealander and six Australians made a journey half 
across Australia to Broken Hill and Adelaide. In all these 
journeys there was frequent discussion and interchange of 
ideas. Not improbably the value of the Congress is to be 
measured as much by the help that it gave to mutual good- 
will and understanding between the different peoples 
interested in the Pacific, as by its contribution to a better 
knowledge of the scientific problems which were its imme- 
diate concern. 
Australia. December 22, 1923. 
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I. Sour AFricaA AND THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


OT unnaturally, in view of the General Election in 

Great Britain and its results, the question of Prefer- 
ence has been, in South Africa, the subject of more discus- 
sion than other questions of importance which were dealt 
with at the Conference. 

General Smuts’ speech, delivered at Johannesburg on 
December 14, made it plain that Mr. Baldwin’s plans were 
laid quite independently of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference, and there will be general agreement with General 
Smuts’ view of the awkwardness of the position created by. 
the commencement of preparations for an Election while 
the Conference was still in session. Now that the Election 
is over and the displacement of the Baldwin Government 
seems imminent, there is some anxiety as to the fate of 
the Preference proposals. General Smuts, in his speech 
at Johannesburg (and apparently Mr. Massey) have argued 
in effect that these proposals amount to promises and that 
such promises made at the Imperial Conference by the 
Government of the day must be honoured by any succeed- 
ing Government; otherwise, General Smuts contended, 
the Dominions would ask what was the use of attending 
these Conferences, and why they should continue to give 
preference if the British electorate was hostile to them. 
This line of argument has already evoked some criticism. 
Admittedly, the proposals were subject to ratification by 
Parliament, and it is not difficult to imagine the protests 
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which would be made in South Africa if it were suggested 
that South Africa should be held to any arrangement made 
at an Imperial Conference even if its terms conflicted with 
the views of the majority in a Union Parliament elected 
after the close of the Conference, and before there had been 
any possibility of ratification. 

General Smuts was doubtless on firmer ground when he 
maintained that these proposals were not the issue of the 
General Election, which has been fought on the question 
of Protection in general, but were simply an extension of 
the system which had been agreed to by all parties since 
1918. In fact, as Mr. Baldwin reminded his hearers at the 
Guildhall on November 9, as far back as 1917 the Imperial 
War Cabinet, attended by Mr. Massey and General Smuts 
among others, showed that in time of stress and danger 
the Government of the Empire recognised the necessity for 
giving all possible encouragement to the development of 
Imperial resources, and so making the Empire independent 
of other countries in respect of food supplies, raw material, 
and essential industries. ‘ With this end in view,” so 
ran the resolution then passed, “‘ the Conference expresses 
itself in favour of the principle that each part of the Empire, 
having due regard to the interests of our Allies, shall give 
specially favourable treatment and facilities to the produce 
and manufactures of other parts of the Empire.” It would 
seem, therefore, that either a Liberal or a Labour Govern- 
ment replacing the Baldwin Administration might without 
loss of principle or dignity recommend these proposals to 
the new Parliament for ratification: A refusal to do so 
will certainly raise doubts as to the stability of the Pre- 
ference system, though itis by no means certain that, even 
so, opinion in South Africa would favour a diminution, 
still less the abandonment, of the preferences which South 
Africa grants to-day. 

That the proposals of the Baldwin Government are of 
real importance to South Africa seems clear. General 
Smuts has stated that “ they will have the most important 
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effect on our agricultural industry, and in many ways mark 
a new epoch,” and Mr. Burton, in a speech delivered 
immediately after his return, declared that they completely 
altered the position of the fruit-growing industry in the 
Western Province (of Cape Colony). It is not necessary 
for the purpose of this article to comment in detail on all 
these proposals which apply to dried fruits, preserved fruits, 
fresh apples, fruit juices, honey, tobacco, preserved crayfish, 
and to certain types of wine, while in regard to sugar the 
British Government intimated that, while it was not pos- 
sible to offer any increase in the existing preference, they 
were prepared to stabilise that preference for ten years, 
thus giving the security necessary for the development of 
the industry. These proposals come at a time when, in 
view of trade depression, they will be specially welcome, 
more particularly in regard to the wine industry. -To-day 
the exports of wine to Britain are negligible, a state of affairs 
which has existed since 1860, when Mr. Gladstone abolished 
the preference to Cape wines established in 1813, while at 
the same time remodelling the British wine duties by the 
introduction of a new scale based on alcoholic strength, 
a change which, apart from the damage done by the loss 
of preference, hit the Cape producer hard, owing to the fact 
that the wines then habitually exported, owing to the length 
of the sea voyage, were heavily fortified and were thus at a 
disadvantage in competing with the light wines of France, 
which were imported with a lower duty owing to the smaller 
percentage of alcohol. At the present time, wines con- 
taining up to 30 degrees of spirit pay a duty of 2s. 6d. per 
gallon, with an Empire preference of Is., and wines con- 
taining from 30 to 42 degrees of spirit pay 6s. with an 
Empire preference of 2s. The new proposal is that on 
heavier types between 30 and 42 degrees, the preference 
shall be increased to 4s. per gallon. It is generally believed 
that this substantial preference will, if ratified, be of 
material assistance in encouraging export, and the possi- 
bilities of an appreciable increase in the trade will doubtless 
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stimulate the producers to improve the quality of their 
wine and to study carefully the requirements of the British 
market. It is also to be expected that the increase of the 
preference on unmanufactured tobacco from one-sixth, or 
about Is. 4d. per lb., to one-quarter, or about 2s. per lb., 
will afford appreciable assistance to tobacco growers in the 
Union and also in Rhodesia, where an expansion of the 
existing market for tobacco is greatly desired. Generally, 
the new proposals should not only afford assistance to the 
various industries concerned, as they exist to-day, but 
should also lead to the study of improvements in methods 
of production, packing, and marketing, as the efforts of 
producers in this direction will naturally be stimulated by 
the more hopeful prospects of the trade. 

In his speech at Johannesburg, General Smuts paid a 
tribute to the spontaneous manner in which the British 
Government had put forward their proposals. Their 
action, he said, was most handsome, there was no bargaining 
and the British Government asked for nothing in return. 
General Smuts, however, gave expression to a feeling which 
seems to be fairly widespread, that South Africa should not 
be content merely to accept, with due gratitude, the con- 
cessions offered by the British Government and people, 
but should do all that is reasonably possible to make some 
direct return. It is, therefore, satisfactory to learn that 
the Union Government propose to revise our present some- 
what indiscriminate system of Preference, to take prefer- 
ences off articles for which it is unnecessary, and to give 
increased preference to articles which call for it. The 
details of the scheme, which will doubtless depend upon 
the ratification of the proposals by the British Parliament, 
will be awaited with general interest. 

On the question of defence, the results of the Con- 
ference do not seem to have been very conclusive. It is 
possible that other representatives of the Dominions may 
have shared General Smuts’ view as expressed since his 
return, that there is no danger of another great war in 
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Europe in our day, and that the question, therefore, received 
somewhat academic attention. At any rate, the only con- 
crete recommendation made appears to have been contained 
in the resolution affirming the necessity for the maintenance 
by Great Britain of a Home Defence Air Force, of sufficient 
strength to give adequate protection against the attack by 
the strongest Air Force within striking distance of her 
shores, a resolution which in effect merely expresses 
approval of what is now in process of being done. 

Other resolutions, while affirming the principle that it is 
necessary to provide for the adequate defence of the terri- 
tories and trade of the several countries of which the 
Empire is composed, made no definite suggestion as to how 
the burden of providing adequate defence should be shared. 
Each Dominion must be primarily responsible for its own 
local defence, and it is left to the Parliaments of the several 
parts of the Empire, with the recommendations of their 
respective Governments, to decide the nature and extent 
of any action to be taken by them. What action is South 
Africa able to take ? With a white population of 1$ millions 
and a budget of something under 30 millions, and with 
taxation already at a high level, action on a grand scale, even 
if Nationalist feeling could be ignored, would be, from a 
financial point of view, almost impossible. Nevertheless, 
there is a fairly strong feeling that South Africa, as an 
independent member of the Empire, makes but a minute 
contribution to Empire defence. The visit of the British 
special service squadron can hardly have failed to bring 
home to a large number of South Africans the extent to 
which the safety of each part of the Empire depends on the 
command of the sea and the utter helplessness of their own 
country if that command passed under hostile control, as 
well as the vast cost of maintaining the Navy and the dispro- 
portionate share of that cost which is borne by the heavily 
burdened British taxpayer. 

So far there has been but little comment on the resolu- 
tion dealing with the principles which should govern the 
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relations of the various parts of the Empire in connection 
with the negotiation, signature, and ratification of treaties. 
The resolution, admitting, as it does, the right of any 
single Government of the Empire to make separate treaties, 
would seem to afford a fairly complete answer to that section 
of South African opinion which is always on the look-out 
for justification of its complaint that South Africa, under 
the guidance of the South African party, is not allowed 
any independence of action in such matters, and must, in all 
cases, subordinate its policy to that of the British Govern- 
ment. It is difficult to see how any other position could 
have been arrived at, having regard especially to the atti- 
tude adopted by Mr. Mackenzie King and his colleagues 
of the Canadian Government in connection with the 
Halibut Fisheries Treaty with the United States. In that 
case, the Dominion Government directly advised His 
Majesty to issue full powers to its representative, and 
that course is obviously contemplated by the resolution 
passed at the Conference. To the question, whether 
such powers were then, and in similar cases in view should 
be, issued with the consent and advice of the British 
Government, there is no reference in the resolution. And 
indeed any attempt to lay down a hard and fast rule designed 
to deal with every possible contingency would, in all 
probability, have raised great and embarrassing difficulties 
in the future. The resolution unanimously passed by the 
Conference admitted, as already stated, the right of any 
single Government to make treaties, but urged that the 
Government should not make treaties without proper 
consideration of their effect upon other parts of the Empire 
interested in the matter to which any proposed treaty may 
relate, or if the circumstances so demand, on the Empire as 
a whole. As was pointed out by The Times in an article 
dealing with the results of the Conference, the question 
whether the freedom of action thus enjoyed by the Domin- 
ions in regard to the making of treaties may be a source of 
danger to the Empire in its relations with the outside 
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world, must depend on the manner in which each Dominion 
gives effect to the doctrine contained in the resolution 
affirming the desirability of due consideration of the pos- 
sible effect of the proposed treaty on the rest of the Empire. 
If neither sentiment nor self-interest are sufficiently potent 
toinduce a particular Government to admit the desirability 
of such consideration, the smooth working of the Com- 
monwealth system must obviously be endangered. Only 
if each member of the community is willing to respect the 
wishes and interests of the others, can they live together 
harmoniously. 

Mutatis mutandis, the same condition applies to the 
treatment of the British Indians in the Dominions, on which 
question the position of South Africa differs materially 
from that of other Dominions by reason of the large num- 
ber of Indian residents in the Union and of the fact that 
the South African natives outnumber the white population 
in the proportion of about six to one. As General Smuts 
explained to the Conference, the attitude of thinking people 
in South Africa is not that the Indian is inferior to the 


European because of his colour or any other grounds, but 
the question must be considered from the point of view 
of economic competition. Once the door was opened to 
anything like free immigration to British Indians and to 
their demand for full political rights, the whole question 
of European civilisation in South Africa would be involved. 
South Africa with her huge native population can never be 


a “white” country. It is to civilisation rather than to 


** whiteness ” which shé must look, and the difficulties in 
the way of bringing the native population by degrees 
towards civilised standards would be rendered insurmount- 
able by the admission to political rights of an Asiatic 
population which has been found by experience to be 
quite unassimilable. This position does not arise in 
Canada, Australia, or New Zealand, where in view of the 
exercise of the undisputed rights of each Dominion to 
control the entrance to ‘its territories of new citizens, and 
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of the small number of Indians resident in these terri- 
tories, a liberal policy as regards the demand for political 
rights presents comparatively little difficulty. There can 
be no question that in this matter General Smuts has South 
African opinion behind him, and it is not conceivable that 
any Administration which may in future succeed to power 
could take any other course. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that opinion in other parts of the Empire, and particularly 
in India, will recognise the exceptional difficulties of the 
South African position. It is, of course, desirable that in 
any matters not essential for the preservation of Western 
civilisation the wishes and convenience of the Indians 
resident in the Union should be met as fully as possible, 
and that any question arising should be discussed without 
heat or acrimony. In this connection, the visit from the 
distinguished Indian Prince whom General Smuts has 
invited to study the question on the spot can only be pro- 
ductive of good. 

The only other subject discussed at the Conference, to 
which, at the moment, reference seems necessary, is that of 
wireless communication. Hitherto South Africa has been 
dependent for telegraphic communication with other parts 
of the world on the service supplied by the cable companies. 
The service, as everyone knows, is in every way reliable, 
but the charges involved, though it is not suggested that 
they are exorbitant, militate against the full exchange of 
information, the advantages of which are obvious to all. 
Last year, as the result of proposals made by Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Company, Ltd., an agreement was 
entered into between the Union Government and that 
company and subsequently confirmed by the Union Parlia- 
ment, in terms of which the company agreed to establish 
a South African wireless company, which company would 
erect and complete within a period of eighteen months a 
radio telegraph station capable of establishing direct com- 
munication and suitable for duplex commercial working 
between the Union of South Africa and other parts of the 
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world, and would maintain and operate the station on 
terms laid down in the agreement. It was provided that 
a proportion of the capital of the company should be 
reserved for subscription in South Africa, and that one of 
the directors should be appointed by and should represent 
the Union Government. Power was reserved to the 
Government to take over the station on terms at the 
expiry of ten years, and to assume control of it in time of 
war or national emergency, and it was laid down that the 
rates from the Union to England should in no case exceed 
Is. 4d. per word for full rate messages, 8d. per word for 
deferred and Government messages, and 23d. per word for 
Press messages, rates which are appreciably below those at 
present charged by the cable companies. As General 
Smuts pointed out, in recommending to the House of 
Assembly the adoption of the agreement, if the Union were 
to build the station itself it would be very costly and the 
country would have no personnel with which to operate it. 
The establishment of the system proposed involved no 
cost to the country, and it had, in terms of the agreement, 
to be kept up to date. 

In accordance with this agreement, the Wireless Tele- 
graph Company of South Africa, Ltd., has been duly regis- 
tered, and work is proceeding on the station. Unfortunately 
a hitch has arisen in consequence of the decision of the 
British Post Office to retain in its own hands control of the 
station in England which is to correspond with the South 
African station operated by the Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany of South Africa, Ltd. This proposal has been con- 
demned by the Marconi Company, and also in very severe 
terms by the Empire Press Union, and also by the Austra- 
lian Government. The company maintains that divided 
control must diminish efficiency and increase expense, and 
consequently tend to deprive the South African public of 
some of the advantages resulting from the establishment 
of the scheme contemplated by the agreement between the 
company and the Union Government, while the Empire 
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Press Union expresses grave doubts, having regard to past 
experience, of the ability of the British Post Office to 
serve the Dominions adequately, pointing out that, from a 
commercial point of view, the results of State control, as 
exercised by the department in connection with wireless 
telegraphy, have been disastrous. It appears, however, 
that General Smuts did not feel justified in refusing to 
accept the assurances given by the British Post Office that 
their control in England would in no way prejudice the 
successful working of the scheme, and in claiming the same 
treatment as Australia has secured, and the somewhat 
colourless resolution passed by the Conference on the 
subject does not carry the matter much further. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that further negotiations 
between the Marconi representatives and the British 
Post Office will result in the making of some arrangements 
which will prove satisfactory to both parties, and will 
obviate the danger of inefficiency and inconvenience 
arising from the control of the station in England and the 
station in South Africa being in different hands. 


II. Tue Provincia, Evections 


UR provincial system has advanced another stage 

towards deadlock. The Councils are elected by the 
ordinary parliamentary voters, continue for a period of 
three years from the date of their first meeting and end 
only with the effluxion of time. Hence new elections fall 
due in all four provinces simultaneously. Elections have 
just been held and have yielded some curious results. 

The principles underlying the provincial system were 
fully described in a recent number of Tue Rounp Taste.* 
There is, therefore, no need to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of them now; but it is essential to remember 


* Tue Rounp Taste, September, 1923, No. 52, p. 869. 
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that the system was adopted by the National Convention 
after that body had decided to frame a unitary and not a 
federal constitution. Some form of local government there 
had to be if the new Union Government and Parliament 
were not to be overwhelmed with a mass of detail; but 
that local government was to be definitely subordinate 
to the central powers and above all was to be conducted 
on non-party lines. Hence the drastic whittling away of 
local powers and privileges which went on during the 
sessions of the Convention, the abandonment of the 
original proposal that the provinces should be administered 
by little responsible cabinets, and the retention of the 
system of proportional representation as the method of 
electing members of the Executive Committees. 

The attempt to exclude party politics from the provin- 
cial Legislatures has been a dismal failure. The failure 
is not obvious in Natal and the Orange Free State, for in 
the one the Nationalists have no chance, in the other they 
sweep the board time after time. The recent elections 
have taken the usual course, for though most of the Natalians 
stood as Independents, they are to all intents and pur- 
poses South African party men, whose control of the pro- 
vincial machinery is hardly affected by the presence of a 
handful of Nationalist and Labour members. Moreover, 
in these two smaller provinces the provincial system 
functions fairly well. It is suited to a small area ; indeed, 
in a scheme brought forward some years back for the 
reorganisation of local government in the Union, Natal 
was marked out as one unit and the Free State as two. 
On the other hand, the Transvaal was to have provided 
four such areas and the Cape seven. There lies the root 
of the trouble. The two larger provinces of the Union are 
too big and too varied in their interests to be satisfactorily 
ruled by bodies with the present powers and constitution 
of the Provincial Councils. The Fathers of our Constitu- 
tion for the most part frankly regarded the provincial 
system as a temporary expedient which would one day 
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make way for a division of the Union into true areas of 
local government on the old Cape lines. That day is 
brought visibly nearer by the virtual breakdown of the 
provincial system in the Transvaal and the Cape. 

The recent elections in these two provinces have had 
two special points of interest. How far could they be 
regarded as a preliminary canter for the next parliamentary 
general election ? What bearing would they have on the 
readjustment of the financial relations between the Union 
and the provinces which we are promised in the coming 
session of Parliament ? 

For some time past the Nationalists and Labour men 
have been drawing closer together in a common hostility 
to the Smuts’ South African party Government. There 
has been much discussion of a pact between the two 
somewhat incongruous allies, a pact which has puzzled 
many people outside their party ranks and more than a 
few within them. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt 
that for parliamentary purposes the two parties have a 
working alliance aiming at the defeat of Smuts cum suis ; 
and that this loose alliance came into play in the recent 
provincial elections. The elections were fought mainly 
on parliamentary party lines in the Cape, entirely so in the 
Transvaal. If it can be assumed that electors will vote in 
a parliamentary election in the same way as they have 
voted for provincial purposes—a somewhat doubtful 
assumption—the auguries are more cheering for the Smuts 
Government than its friends hoped or its foes prophesied. 
In the outgoing Cape Council the parties were divided as 
follows :—S.A. party 27, Nationalists 20, Labour 3 and 
Independents 1. In the new Council numbers are 24, 21, 
4 and 2. In the Transvaal the strength of parties in the 
old Council were :—S.A. party 16, Nationalists 21, Labour 
11 and Independents 1. To-day they are 20, 21 and 9, 
the Independents having disappeared. In other words, 
there has been no Nationalist-Labour landslide ; indeed, 
in the Transvaal the S.A. party has held its own in the 
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country districts and increased its strength on the 
whole. 

In the Transvaal the working arrangement between 
Nationalists and Labour functioned, but not as its makers 
hoped. Hitherto the Executive Committee has consisted 
of two Nationalists, one Labour man and one S.A. party 
man. The “ Pact” parties arranged to help each other. 
One Nationalist was told off to vote for the Labour nomi- 
nee; but there was some confusion, five names were re- 
turned each with ten votes, recourse was had to drawing 
names from a hat and Labour drew the blank. The S.A. 
party thus unexpectedly obtained two seats and the 
Nationalists two; hence as the Administrator ruefully 
remarked, “I am the majority!” 

It comes to this. Within thirteen years of its inception 
the non-party provincial system has, in the two smaller 
provinces, fallen into the hands of purely party organisa- 
tions, and, in the two larger, into the hands of the Adminis- 
trators, officials appointed by the Union Government. 
Meanwhile in all four provinces financial pressure threatens 
to crush a system which was never designed to bear it. 


III. Provincia, Finance AND EpvucaTIon 


FFORTS to bring provincial expenditure more com- 

pletely under Treasury control and to establish more 
satisfactory financial relations between the Union Govern- 
ment and the Provincial Administrations have been carried 
forward a step by the publication of the first report of the 
Education Administration Commission. The Provincial 
Finances Commission had already recommended the 
abandonment of the modified pound for pound basis for 
the payment of subsidies by the Union Government to 
the provinces. It proposed to substitute a subsidy based 
on the reasonable cost of primary and secondary education, 
by far the most expensive of the administrative§ services 
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delegated to the provinces.. This amount is calculated 
by the Commission at.a per capita rate on the school enrol- 
ment of the respective provinces, and the future subsidies 
will be determined by applying the rate to the school 
enrolment for the time being. The object is to fix at 
any rate for a term of years the standard of expenditure 
for which the Union is to be liable while allowing for such 
increase in the subsidy as may be necessary to provide for 
the increase of the school population. 

The attempt to fix a stable basis for the subsidies raised 
important and intricate questions of educational principle 
which the Provincial Finances Commission did not feel 
able to determine. It, therefore, contented itself with 
laying down a temporary makeshift basis and recom- 
mended the appointment of a further Commission * to 
enquire into the questions of educational policy which 
were involved and to-draft a scheme that would serve as a 
permanent basis on which tocalculate the subsidy. The aim 
was to make sure that the restoration of Union control of 
finance should not entail any injury to education or make 
the administration thereof more difficult. A further object 
was to remove some of the anomalies and disparities which 
exist at present as between one province and another. 
For instance, while secondary education is free by law in 
the Transvaal and largely so in fact in the Free State, fees 
are charged in the Cape and in Natal. This difference of 
practice may still continue even if the recommendations 
of the Commission be adopted. It will be open to each 
province to decide whether or no it will charge fees for 
secondary education. If it does not it must, of course, raise 
funds by local taxation. 

The Union Government appointed the further Com- 
mission. The opportunity was taken to institute enquiry 
into other departments of educational administration 
where waste and overlapping appear to have occurred, 
such as the care of indigents and defectives and provision 


* Tue Rounp Taste, September, 1923, No. 52, p. 882. 
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for technical and industrial training. But the first and main 
business of the Commission was to formulate the conditions 
upon which the new form of Union subsidy should be based. 
The terms of reference to this end were as follows : © 


To examine and report upon the following matters in connection 
with education as now administered by the provinces in respect of 
European children : 


(a) The limits within which education should be compulsory : 
(i) In respect of the age of pupils. 
(ii) In respect of the attainment of pupils. 
(b) The extent to which the Union Government should assume. 
liability for the cost of education within such limits. 
(c) The extent to which the Union Government should provide 
funds for the cost of education outside these limits and the 
manner in which such provision should be made. 


The Union Government asked for an early report on 
these heads in order that it might be provided with the 
necessary guidance in the framing of legislation for the 
parliamentary session in January. The Commission’s 
report was published within three months. Its recom- 


mendations are now to be considered at a conference on 
January 21 between the Union Government and the 
provincial Administrations preparatory to the new Financial 
Relations Bill which the Government proposes to introduce 
this session. 

Public interest is likely to turn from the somewhat 
unreal and semi-theatrical proceedings of the Provincial 
Councils to the deliberations of this Conference and to 
subsequent discussions in Parliament. For it seems to be 
as certain as anything can be in this land of political sur- 
prises that provincial finance will occupy a foremost place 
in the deliberations of Parliament during the coming 
months. 

The main recommendations of the Commission are 
simple and sweeping. They may be summarised as follows : 


(a) Education shall be compulsory for all European children between 
the completion of the seventh and the completion of the fifteenth 
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birthday (with options to commence at six or to complete at 
sixteen under certain conditions). ‘The Commission rejects as 
uneducational any proposal to limit compulsory attendance by 
a standard of attainment. 

(4) The Union Government should assume liability for the whole 
reasonable cost of compulsory education within these limits. 
“Reasonable cost” is taken as the amount per head which 
was arrived at in respect of each province by the Provincial 
Finances Commission. 

(c) The “ reasonable cost ” as thus calculated was estimated over 
the whole range of primary and secondary education, as the 
Provincial Finances Commission found it was not possible to 
arrive at separate figures of cost for the two types. The present 
Commission therefore recommends the adoption of its pre- 
decessor’s figures for the present and advises that steps should 
be taken at once to establish a system of accounting which 
would provide separate figures. 

In any case the Union Government is to assume liability 
for the whole cost of compulsory education and for the cost of 
non-compulsory education less a certain amount which it is 
assumed the provinces will raise either by taxation or by 
secondary school fees, due provision being made for a supply of 
“free places ” for poor but deserving scholars. 


The proposals have been very well received by the educa- 
tionists. But educational administration is, unfortunately, 
more intimately and injuriously entangled with party 
politics in South Africa than in most countries, and it is 
currents of political rather than of educational opinion 
which will decide the fate of the proposals. 

Nationalist opposition is a foregone conclusion. Labour 
will support the Nationalists, especially on such a matter 
as the non-recognition for subsidy purposes of “ free ” 
secondary education in the Transvaal; where the estab- 
lishment of the free system was a much trumpeted exploit 
of a Labour majority in the Provincial Council in 1914. 
The effective Government majority in Parliament will be 
dangerously small. Further, the adoption of the proposals 
will include a considerable increase in the aggregate Union 
subsidy to the provinces, and this increase must in equity 
be balanced by a reduction in provincial taxation. But 
such reduction can only be brought about effectively by the 
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adoption of certain proposals of the Provincial Finances 
Commission to restrict within comparatively narrow limits 
the powers of taxation hitherto vested in the Provincial 
Councils. Opposition to this by the Free State Nation- 
alists can be discounted beforehand; but possible oppo- 
sition from Natal is another matter. The Government has 
supporters in Natal, the Minister of Finance himself sits 
for a Natal constituency and Natal has always striven for 
the extension of provincial powers. If it accepts a restriction 
in place of an extension it will do so with a wry face. 

The strength of the Government’s position lies, however, 
in the steady backing of that strong body of opinion 
which is really concerned, whether for financial or educa- 
tional reasons or both, to secure consolidation and order 
and reasonable economy of money and of effort. Such 
opinion is, as a rule, not very strongly party in character. 
Even from a purely electoral point of view it may be good 
policy for Government to take a strong line, relying 
upon the quiet folk to see it through, whether in Parliament 
or in the constituencies. In any case there will be lively 
discussions and possibly some far-reaching developments. 
These we may be able to discuss in a later issue of THE 
Rounp Taste. 

The second part of the Commission’s enquiry raises all 
those questions of the relation of education to finance on 
the one hand and to industry on the other, which are of 
such vital importance in a country like this. 

In a former issue of Tur Rounp Taste * something was 
said of the complex interrelation of these factors and when 
the Commission’s second report appears fresh light should 
be thrown on problems which are already exciting serious 
and anxious thought among us. 


South Africa. January 23, 1924. 


* Tue Rounp Taste, March, 1923, No. 50, p. 433. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Pusriic Opinion AND THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


URING the past quarter New Zealand has been in 

the happy position of having no history of world 
importance to record, except perhaps that penny postage 
was re-introduced from October 1, and that New Zealand’s 
doors were re-opened on September 1 to German trade, 
after having been barred and bolted longer than those of 
any other country in the Empire. Her Prime Minister 
has been away at the Imperial Conference, losing no 
opportunity of giving assurances of New Zealand’s sound- 
ness, economically and patriotically. Mr. Wilford, the 
leader of the Liberals, the dominant party of the Opposi- 
tion, has been touring in Japan and orienting himself on 
the Eastern question and the necessity for the Singapore 
base. Ministers, relieved from the necessity of making 
speeches or getting into the limelight, have been doing 
solid if silent work in the administration and development 
of our electric power works, railways and main highways, 
forests and lands. Mr. Holland alone, the leader of the 
Labour party, while not anticipating an early election, 
because he considers that the Reform party will “ soft 
pedal ” until Mr. Massey has beaten Mr. Seddon’s record 
for tenure of office as Prime Minister, is passing the fiery 
cross round members of his clan, urging them to provide 
themselves with oil in their vessels, to keep their lamps 
trimmed and to be ready whenever the day and the hour 
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of the appeal to the country shall come. Mr. Holland 
says that he is “ beating the drums of doom for the Govern- 
ment.” A good deal of dissatisfaction is undoubtedly 
felt by the business community with the taxation of com- 
panies, which is said to penalise production and hinder 
investment, and with the meat and dairy produce pools 
set up by the Meat Export Control Act, 1921-1922, and 
the Dairy Produce Export Control Act, 1923. Business 
men connected with the Reform party itself during last 
session raised strong objections to the latter Bill, con- 
tending that it was another step in the direction of 
nationalisation and state control of our industries, and 
hence playing direct into the hands of the Labour party. 
In consequence there has been some rumour during the 
last month of the formation of a business men’s party, 
the leaders of which were to be Mr. W. D. Hunt, a promi- 
nent and successful merchant from the South, now con- 
trolling large interests from the capital, and Mr. J. H. 
Gunson, the popular and energetic mayor of Auckland. 
A ballon @essai in the journals, however, has led to the 
disclaimer by these gentlemen of their association with 
any new party. The former, indeed, has stated that in 
his opinion there is one party too many already, and that 
safety lies in the amalgamation of the two moderate parties 
against extreme Labour. The rumour is probably due to 
the combination of business men for the purpose not of 
forming a separate party, but of organisation for the 
purpose of securing more consideration for their interests 
by the Government, whose policy is considered to be 
dictated by the farming community. 

Theoretically the New Zealander should have been 
keenly following the proceedings of the Imperial Confer- 
ence. Actually he has taken very little interest in its doings. 
The New Zealander is above all things practical. At 
gatherings of the statesmen of the Empire he realises that 
it is necessary for his Prime Minister to attend, in order 
to keep New Zealand’s “end up,” as he would say in his 
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own vernacular, and, now that there is all this talk of change 
of status and independence of the Dominions, to see that 
our neighbours across the Tasman Sea do not have it all 
their own way when Preference is to be discussed, trade 
bargains to be driven, mail or telegraphic or wireless 
negotiations to be entered into. But he also realises that 
during the absence of the Prime Minister important 
matters of domestic concern are too often allowed to 
drift, with the result that later on they receive insufficient 
consideration, first when legislation is passed, and after- 
wards when it is presented to Parliament. Talk of the 
constitutional relationship of different parts of the Empire, 
of the “ Imperial ” signature by each Dominion of whatever 
treaties it thinks fit, of “‘ an effective voice ” in the control 
of the Empire’s foreign policy—as he would say—leaves 
him cold. He is quite satisfied to continue on the old 
lines whereby the United Kingdom directed the foreign 
relations of the Empire and the British Navy protected its 
trade and dominions. He is quite alive to the fact that 
this talk of independence is, so far as New Zealand is 
concerned, merely “ hot air,” and that with the defeat of 
the Navy the independence of the Britain of the South 
would disappear. In this respect the Wellington Evening 
Post of October 15 voices his sentiments :— 


New Zealand would be glad to have an effective voice in the 

control of the Empire’s foreign policy, but she recognises that in 
such a matter rights and duties must be commensurate, and that 
this insistence by the Dominions on their full rights as nations to 
a full share in the partnership while they persistently ignore its 
obligations savours of “ hot air” rather than statesmanship. . 
New Zealand does not like the system of giving blank cheques for 
the senior member of the Imperial firm to fill in at discretion, but 
she considers it infinitely preferable to a system which would allow 
all the junior partners to draw cheques on the firm’s account exactly 
as they please. 


Nor can the dairy farmer’s “‘leg be pulled” by post- 
prandial compliments. Says the Taranaki Daily News of 
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Lord Haldane’s speech at the dinner given by the Institute 
of Public Administration in London to the Dominion 
Premiers :— 


Lord Haldane envisaged an Empire of independent nations 
sending diplomatic representatives to London, and the British 
Government sending representatives to the Dominions. No doubt 
Lord Haldane considered he was paying a great compliment to the 
Premiers of these “independent nations” by implying that they 
had attained an importance equalling that of the Great Powers. 
That is exactly the kind of after-dinner talk which has become 
conventional, and is deemed to be pleasing to the guests. From a 
practical point of view, however, such an evolution would simply be 
a costly and absurd farce—a blind alley leading to nowhere. 


The New Zealander has read too many reports of Im- 
perial Conferences to anticipate much result therefrom. 
He knows that the leader writers of his principal papers 
are in duty bound to “kick off” with a reference to the 
Conference as “ more momentous than any of the similar 
gatherings preceding it.” He expects that when it has 
been opened with a speech in which the rhetorical and the 
practical are nicely blended, and when his anticipations of 
really important revelations have been roused, the veil of 
secrecy will descend upon the proceedings and nothing 
will be allowed to transpire, except platitudinous generali- 
ties and pious resolutions. As the Evening Post (Welling- 
ton) said on October 22, “The Imperial Conference is 
believed to be still in session, but the public has a very 
vague idea of what it is doing.” It can be predicted that 
when Parliament meets and the Labour members ask for 
some information as to how the Prime Minister has carried 
out his mandate, he will inform them with bated breath 
that disclosures of the gravest importance were made to 
the Dominion representatives and decisions of vital conse- 
quence arrived at, which could not, however, possibly be 
disclosed lest each particular hair of foreign nations should 
“stand on end, like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 
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When the New Zealander has dismissed from his mind 
the Imperial Conference and its results except with a 
lingering curiosity to see what this jaunt of his representa- 
tive has cost the country, and has his mind firmly fixed on 
the operations of the Dairy Produce Control Board or the 
reconstruction of the Hutt Road, or the general elections, 
he will perhaps see a reference in the paper to a book 
giving a report of the Conference. If he is a student of 
Imperial affairs, he may perhaps cast his eye over a copy, 
only to murmur as he has so often done before, “ Nothing 
in it.” 

The attitude of the man in the street is faithfully 
reflected in the newspaper comments. On looking through 
the October files the reader is struck with the small amount 
of space given to editorial comment on the doings of the 
Conference and the absence of any real analysis of the 
problems considered or the decisions arrived at. 

Dealing with Imperial Preference, the Christchurch Sun 
says :— 


These Empire gatherings, though spectacular affairs endowed 
with an optimistic aura, are rarely productive of important practical 
results. We have long since ceased to regard them as other than 
an opportunity for the heads of the Imperial units to exchange 
views at close quarters. If the Conference now in session proves 
the exception, it will come as a pleasant surprise. The least that 
can be expected of the function is that the necessity for harmonious 
understanding among the nations represented will be emphasised. 


The Auckland Star on September 20 feels sure “ that 
sooner or later the method of conference through Prime 
Ministers will break down and that some better system 
will have to be devised.” ‘The Evening Post (Wellington) 
on October 11, referring to the representative control 
of foreign policy, says that there is a strong probability 
that the Conference “will imitate its predecessors and 
laboriously mark time with regard to most of the things 
that matter.” This attitude may be considered as 
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typically New Zealand. So is that taken up by the Christ- 
church Press :— 


So far as New Zealand is concerned, we have long since made up 
our minds that what the Admiralty advises technically we shall 
accept politically and financially. Nor is it likely that even the 
constitutional issue will occupy as much time in fact as in theory it 
seems to demand... . / Academically, General Smuts may push 
independence further than Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Mackenzie King a 
great deal further than Mr. Massey, but in practice neither one 
school nor the other will ask for changes disturbing to the Empire’s 
unity. It is to be expected rather that they will come away with a 
new understanding but with the same machinery (or lack of it). 
The dangerous questions are the economic ones—more preference 
or less, quicker emigration or slower, a self-contained or dependent 
Empire. 


In four respects the New Zealand Press is unanimous, 
the expression of disappointment at the lack of publicity 
given to important matters, the belief that “the most 
promising scope of the practical extension of Imperial 
co-operation appears at present in the domain of economic 
affairs” (“the increase of trade by non-controversial 


methods, the improvement: of. communications,” the 
solution of the immigration problems), the fear lest ques- 
tions of Imperial economic importance should become 
the shuttlecock of party politics in the United Kingdom, 
and the belief that the Dominions should bear a larger 
proportion of the cost of Imperial defence. ‘* Censored 
publicity,” states the New Zealand Times (Wellington), 
‘seems to be necessary in the Imperial Conference, but 
it is disappointing. The evil has, for obvious reasons, 
to be endured. But the burden of our endurance should 
be reduced to the possible minimum.” 

Under the heading “ A veil that should be lifted,” the 


Wellington Dominion of November 2 remarks :— 


Particularly as regards the economic questions that are being 
dealt with at these great Empire gatherings, the policy of undue 
secrecy that is evidently being observed in London is extremely 
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unwise and open to criticism. Where they are concerned, the 
withholding of explicit and detailed information is not only unfair to 
the people of the Empire, but is liable to impair in a very serious 
degree the usefulness and effect of the Conference. 

In the cablegrams of the past month dealing with the Conference 
proceedings, references to such questions as those of shipping and 
other communications, oversea settlement, financial co-operation 
in Imperial development, Empire currency, and others, have been 
almost invariably so vague and incomplete as to convey no real 
information. It does not justify or account satisfactorily for the 
policy of conducting the business of the Economic Conference 
behind a veil, that this body has yet to reach finality on many, if 
not most, of the questions before it. In the interests of effective 
agreement, though not necessarily of easy agreement, it is desirable 
that these questions in the shape in which they are being discussed 
by the Economic Conference should also be discussed throughout 
the Empire. The publication of proposals, and the reporting of 
partial agreements or of progress towards agreement, naturally would 
inspire in some cases approval and in others dissent in the various 
countries of the Empire. If in these circumstances the work of the 
Conference were hindered, it would not be hindered without cause ; 
on the other hand, approving comment in different parts of the 
Empire would in some instances enable the Conference to act with 
increased confidence and enable it to go further in practical agree- 
ment than if its delegates were relying solely on their own judgment. 
Experience at earlier Imperial Conferences has very fully demon- 
strated that agreements reached behind closed doors and embalmed 
in pious resolutions are apt to end there. Agreements may not 
be reached as easily in the open air of publicity, but where they are 
reached in these circumstances they are more likely to stand and to 
serve a practical purpose. 

The possibilities involved are perhaps best realised by considering 
a specific example. When the Imperial Shipping Committee was 
constituted some years ago, hopes were raised that an important 
forward step had been taken towards the more effective regulation 
of Imperial sea transport. As yet, the hopes based upon the creation 
of the Imperial Shipping Committee have not, to say the least, 
been realised. Within the last week or two general assurances have 
been offered of a satisfactory adjustment with regard to shipping 
transport. There is no definite guarantee, however, that history 
will not repeat itself, and that the arrangements now made or in 
train prove to be satisfactory only to British shipowners and any- 
thing but satisfactory to Dominion producers and others who are 
vitally dependent on fair and equitable conditions of shipping 
transport. 
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It is an important consideration, and one that should have domi- 
nated the policy adopted with regard to the reporting at all events 
of the proceedings of the Economic Conference that open publicity 
is a very valuable means of modifying and improving conditions of 
representation in which the oversea countries of the Empire are at 
a somewhat serious disadvantage. 


On October 24, the Evening Post declared that the 
suppression of Mr. Amery’s speech on naval defence 


is perhaps the most deplorable result of the policy of secrecy to 
which strong objection was taken both by British and by Dominion 
critics at the opening of the Conference. . . . Even after it had 
been stripped of all confidential matter “ the address ” would have 
been of far greater public interest and value than the average Navy 
statement since it must have dealt in part with the vital, urgent and 
neglected problem of Dominion co-operation. What impressed the 
Prime Ministers would also have impressed their constituents, and 
it is with the constituents and not with the statesmen that the fate 
of the Empire ultimately rests. 


Following up the question of co-operation, the Post 
contrasts, with the practical default of both their respec- 
tive countries in the matter, Mr. Massey’s address at the 


New Zealand Club luncheon and also the broad-minded 
imperialism of Mr. Bruce’s statement that “ Co-operdtion 
in Navy maintenance should entail a contribution by all 
the Empire.” “ Australians, at any rate,” said Mr. 
Bruce, “ do not intend to sit back and see the tax payers 
of the United Kingdom bearing a disproportionately 


heavy share of the cost of equipping the Empire Navy 
for its double task.” 


The Commonwealth Minister of Defence (it adds), while con- 
demning a reversion to the old system of naval subsidies as reaction- 
ary, testified very frankly to the failure of the system which Australia 
has preferred. He said that Australia was unprepared in defensive 
matters, the coast line was in a deplorable condition, and the lack of 
efficiency in the Australian fleet was staggering. A New Zealand 
Jeremiah could doubtless find equally good material. Both New 
Zealand and Australia must bring their practice into much closer 
proximity with the admirable doctrines proclaimed on their behalf 
in London. 
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The Auckland Star of October 1 declares that “in 
defence policy Britain is awaiting—and we should say 
with rising impatience—a more definite lead from the 
Dominions.” 

Whether the old system of naval subsidies is reactionary 
or not, it was the only one by which we got value for our 
contribution to naval defence. The present New Zealand 
experiment is valuable only as a demonstration of the 
absolute futility of the local navies system and it is high 
time that the naval experts of the Empire had the courage 
to say so and proclaim their opinions openly. 


The Wellington Evening Post of October 11 puts the 


question that the patriotic New Zealander frequently 
asks himself :— 


The emphatic enunciation of the doctrine of the autonomy of 
the Dominions which is attributed to Mr. Mackenzie King is an 
example of the kind of talk that usually finds more favour at an 
Imperial Conference than the difficult work of constructive states- 
manship. . . . What is for all practical purposes a complete trade 
preference having been ungrudgingly conceded the Dominions by 
the Mother Country, the substantial question now is what use they 
are going to make of it, and whether they expect to continue indefi- 
nitely an arrangement under which they combine the blessings of 


perfect freedom with dependence upon the Mother Country for the 
cost of its defence. 


The New Zealand point of view on the question of 
Imperial Preference is well put by the Christchurch Press 
of September 26. “So far as New Zealand is concerned, 
no pressure will be put upon the British Government to 
tax the British consumer in our own interests. The 
traditional New Zealand view is that it is our duty 
to grant a substantial tariff preference to Britain as 
against foreign countries, and to leave Britain free to do 
as she chooses.” 

The same note of warning is sounded by the Evening 


Post (Wellington), which, after referring to the expectation 
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by Australia and South Africa of some kind of trade con- 
cession from Great Britain, continues :— 


It is not surprising that there are signs of alarm in Britain lest 
the Government should be led into adopting a policy of Protection 
to placate the Dominions. The present is as unfavourable a time 
as there could be for the raising of the British tariff in the interests 
of the Dominions. Britain does not import manufactured goods 
from the Dominions, but raw materials and food, and in the present 
depressed condition of British industries with widespread unem- 
ployment and heavy direct taxation, effective duties on foreign 
food and raw materials would be a damaging burden. Our chief 
anxiety at the present time ought to be that the case for Imperial 
Preference shall not be urged in such a way as to leave the people 
of Britain with the feeling that they are being burdened for the 
benefit of the more happily circumstanced people of the Dominions. 


The Otago Daily Times of November 13 thinks-it would 
be a “ great pity if Dominion interests were to become a 
subject of discord between political parties in the home 
country: but it has to be admitted that the danger of such 
an eventuality is not entirely negligible.” 

The Dominion of October 10 considers it undesirable that 
important aspects of Imperial policy should become the 
theme of bitter party contention in the United Kingdom. 


It is desirable (it says) that Imperial policy should develop on 
lines approved, at least broadly, by competing and generally opposed 
political parties in the several countries of the Empire, and not least 
in the United Kingdom. In the extent to which it became a bone 
of contention between political parties, Imperial policy would be a 
thing of shreds and patches hopelessly lacking in continuity and 
assured and definite aim. 


In discussing Mr. Bruce’s proposal for Imperial Prefer- 
ence, the Wellington Evening Post of October 13 asks :— 


From the standpoint of Imperial courtesy, is he not quite wrong 
in pressing upon the statesmen and electors of Great Britain a 
revolutionary change in a fiscal system which is their sole concern, 
and with which he has no better right to interfere than they have 
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to interfere with the tariff of Australia? We are at a loss to under- 
stand how anybody in the Dominions who understands how jealously 
they would resist any interference by Great Britain with their 
domestic policy can approve of the converse policy. Though Pre- 
ference is an Imperial question, Protection, which to the British 
people is a matter of infinitely deeper concern, is a domestic question. 
The question of preference for the Dominions’ produce, which is 
Mr. Bruce’s ultimate objective, will only arise as an incidental issue 
if Protection is ensured. In this controversy the Dominions will 


best consult their own interests and those of the Empire by declining 
to take a hand. 


In this connection Mr. Massey’s bluff utterances on the 
question of Imperial Preference—on the resilt of the 
British elections—have evoked some caustic comments 
from editorial writers. 


II. New ZEALAND PREFERENCE AND RECIPROCITY 


N view of the suggestion now finding so much favour 

that a self-contained Empire may be built up by the 
grant of Imperial Preference and reciprocal tariffs with 
Protection or a surtax against goods of foreign origin, a 
brief account of the development of New Zealand’s policy 
of Preference and of her reciprocal treaties with other 
Dominions may be of interest. 

In New Zealand’s first tariff of 1841 preference was given 
to spirits or strong waters, the produce of the United 
Kingdom or of any British possession in America, or of 
New South Wales or of Van Diemen’s Land, such produce 
being charged 4s. per proof gallon, as against 5s. for the 
produce of other countries. On other goods except those 
enumerated in the tariff, which were spirits, wine, tobacco, 
cigars, and snuff, tea, sugar, flour, meat, wheat, rice and 
other grain and pulse, ten per cent. was charged on the 
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produce and manufacture of countries other than the 
United Kingdom, New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land. In 1844 the preference was dropped, but it was 
introduced again later by the imposition of a duty of 
12% per cent. on all foreign unspecified goods, similar British 
goods paying only Io per cent. 

It was not, however, until 1903 that Imperial Preference 
proper was introduced into New Zealand by the Prefer- 
ential and Reciprocal Trade Act, 1903. That Act imposed 
extra duties on foreign imports—viz., on foreign cement an 
amount equal to the amount payable under the existing 
tariff, 20 per cent. on certain foreign goods formerly free, 
and on certain specified foreign articles an additional duty 
of half the amount already payable under the tariff. It also 
provided that where a British Dominion or a foreign 
country reduced the duty on New Zealand goods, New 
Zealand might reduce or abolish the duty on goods of the 
reciprocating country to an extent that the estimated value 
so remitted should equal, as nearly as possible, the 
estimated revenue remitted by the reciprocating country. 
The Tariff Act of 1907 extended the surtax on goods of 
foreign origin to a great number of items. The existing 
tariff of 1921 imposes this surtax on almost all goods of 
foreign origin, except those which come in free whatever 
their country of origin. 

That tariff specifies three rates of duty: “ British 
preferential,” “ intermediate ” and “ general.” The Brit- 
ish preferential tariff, which is free or at the lowest rate, 
applies to the produce or manufacture of some part of the 
British dominions, including protectorates and mandated 
territories. The general tariff applies to the produce or 
manufacture of other countries and is at the highest rates. 
The intermediate tariff at intermediate rates is intended 
to apply to countries entering into reciprocal relations with 
New Zealand and will allow of New Zealand goods receiving 
preferential treatment in reciprocating countries. At pre- 
sent the intermediate tariff is not in operation. Repre- 
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sentative samples of the relative duties charged under the 
three tariffs are :— 


British Preferential. Intermediate. General. 
20 per cent. ad val. 30 percent.ad val. 35 per cent. ad val. 
fe) ” 99 20 3:3 bb] 35 3” 


25 ” ” 37 ” be) 45 ” 
Free 5 i a Io 33 


It is hard to draw any definite conclusions as to the 
operation of Imperial Preference, owing to the disturbance 
caused to the normal trade arrangements by the Great 
War, the Dominions finding it difficult or impossible to 
obtain goods from the United Kingdom just when they 
most desired to do business with it. In spite of the 
preferential tariff the proportion of the total imports 
derived from the United Kingdom has fallen from nearly 
70 per cent. in the ’eighties and ’nineties to about 60 per 
cent. in normal times, the drop being accounted for by 
the development of trade with foreign countries. Next 
in order of importance comes the United States, closely 
followed by Australia. According to the New Zealand 
Official Year Book, of 1923, from which this information 
is taken, the adoption of Imperial Preference seems to 
have caused a temporary drop in the United States’ share 
of our imports from between 11 and 12 per cent. in the 
first decade of the present century to about 7 per cent. 
The proportion, however, has for some years been mounting 
and has surpassed its old level. In 1922 15°36 per cent. 
of the imports came from the United States. Imperial 
Preference therefore does not seem materially to have 
checked New Zealand’s trade with the United States, 
which at present is England’s most formidable competitor, 
while the proportion of foreign imports on which the 
surtax is paid seems to be steadily growing. There has not 
yet been time to see what effect the new tariff will have on 
the volume of our trade with the United States. From 
this summary it will be seen that the so-called preference 
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given by New Zealand to British goods involves no sacri- 
fice to the Dominion. We merely penalise the British 
tradesman and manufacturer somewhat less than the 
foreign one. 

While in 1895 the Customs Duties Reciprocating Act 
enabled the Government to make tariff agreements with 
the Australian States and ratified a proposed agreement 
with South Australia, it was not until 1907 that a reciprocal 
arrangement was made with South Africa. The chief 
import from South Africa affected by this arrangement 
was wine. The exports from New Zealand to Africa 
dwindled from over £83,000 in 1912 to less than £3,000 
in 1921, and the reciprocal arrangement was terminated 
on August I, 1922. 

Australia for a long time past was not much inclined 
to reciprocate, and although prior to the New Tariff of 
1921 New Zealand gave British preferential treatment 
to imported Australian goods, Australia kept New Zealand 
imports under the general tariff. In consequence from 
December 1, 1921, Australian goods were placed on the 
same footing as foreign. This step led to negotiations, 
which resulted in a tariff agreement dating from September 
I, 1922, and providing for a substantial reduction of 
duty in respect of 129 items specifically mentioned. All 
other goods produced or manufactured in either Australia 
or New Zealand are admitted to the other at British 
preferential rates of duty. The chief item affected is 
timber, the produce of each country entering the other 
free of duty. Agricultural and dairying machines have 
in the main been admitted free by the two countries. 
One item of great importance that is not affected by the 
reciprocal agreement is the dried fruit of Australia. Owing 
to the re-entry of oriental dried fruits into the markets 
of the United Kingdom, Australia is extremely desirous 
of capturing the New Zealand market with her dried fruit. 
There is no New Zealand dried fruit industry to speak of. 
Nevertheless, the New Zealand Government will grant 
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no concession in respect of this item, peculiarly an Austra- 
lian product, preferring to keep so important a card to 
play later on when further concessions already sought 
and declined by Australia come under discussion again. 
This incident is illustrative of the whole course of trade 
between the two neighbouring Dominions, and shows 
that where trade is concerned Imperial sentiment weighs 
very little in the scales as against business interests. 


In the 1921 Customs Legislation of New Zealand, 
provision is made 


(a2) For the imposition of an extra rate of duty on goods from 
countries with a depreciated rate of exchange ; 


(4) For a special dumping duty where the public interest requires 
it. 


III. Co-operaATION 1N MARKETING 


The Dairy Produce Pool 


HE Dairy Produce Export Control Act, 1923, 

establishes a Dairy Produce Control Board of eleven 
persons, nine elected by the “ producers,” viz., suppliers 
of milk or cream to factories manufacturing dairy produce 
for export, and two Government appointees, with power 
to the Government to appoint a twelfth as representative 
of manufacturers of dairy produce or of sellers of such 
produce out of New Zealand. The term “ produce ” 
hereinafter used means New Zealand dairy produce only. 
There is also to be a London Agency of the Board to advise 
it as to prices and matters relative to the disposal of produce 
in England and to act as its agent. The Board may 
exercise absolute or limited control over the export of 
produce from New Zealand after giving notice of its 
intention to assume control, and is deemed the agent of 
the owners of all produce over which it has assumed con- 
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trol. Any produce of which the Board has assumed 
absolute control shall be shipped, sold and disposed of 
only as the Board directs. Subsisting contracts are, 
however, protected.. No contracts for the carriage by sea 
of produce exported from New Zealand shall be made 
except by the Board acting as the agent of the owners of 
that produce or subject to conditions approved by the 
Board. Provision is made for co-operation between the 
Dairy Produce Board and the Meat Export Board for sea 
carriage contracts. The Board is provided with funds 
by a levy on all dairy produce exported from New Zealand 
not exceeding one-eighth of a penny per lb. of butter and 
one-eleventh of a penny per lb. of cheese. The Board is 
given wide powers in the handling, pooling, storing, ship- 
ment, sale, insurance and distribution of produce and may 
on behalf of the owners give security over the produce to 
secure advances made to the Board or to the owners. 

The Act was not to come into operation unless a majority 
of the producers voted that it should do so. The poll was 
taken in October after a good deal of propaganda work by 
both supporters and opponents and resulted in a majority 
of over 13,000 for the Act, which was accordingly brought 
into force as from November 3. There were 56,000 pro- 
ducers: on the roll, of whom only 31,768 voted, 22,284 in 
favour of the Act, while the number who refrained from 
voting was 24,232. The poll for the election of the pro- 
ducers’ representatives on the Board took place on Decem- 
ber 13, when it was announced that out of a total of 53,094 
names on the revised roll approximately only 20,000 voted. 
There were 27 candidates for the nine seats. 

The value of the produce that will be controlled by the 
Board each year will ere long be £20,000,000, so that the 
interests with which the Board has the power of interference 
are enormous for a small country, especially as there is a 
growing tendency for the conversion of sheep country 
into dairying land. 

While the Secretary of the National Dairy Association 
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claims that the Meat Export Control Board’s operations 
have effected a saving of more than £575,000 in shipping 
freights alone and that other large savings have been made 
by reductions in freezing charges, railway rates and land- 
ing charges in London, the action of the Board in sanction- 
ing the sale of the property of the Poverty Bay Farmers’ 
Meat Company, Ltd., to Vestey Brothers, Ltd., has 
been severely criticised. ‘The Meat Company is one of 
the farmers’ co-operative concerns which was largely 
indebted to its bankers and has lost its capital, partly 
owing to its embarking in shipping business and purchasing 
the Admiral Codrington, a vessel which has landed its owners 
in heavy losses. The Bank, the mortgagee, insisted on 
a sale, and a certain section of opinion considers that this 
is just one of those cases in which the Meat Board should 
prevent an overseas interest from acquiring any freezing 
works in New Zealand. The answer is that Vestey Bros. 
already own freezing works in the neighbourhood and pro- 
posed on the acquirement of the Poverty Bay Works to 
close up their own, so that the position will remain un- 
altered. 

Such experiments as the combination of the whole of 
our meat in one large pool and the whole of our dairy 
produce in another, each controlled by a Board, will be 
watched with the keenest and most critical interest alike 
by those who regard co-operative marketing as essential 
for the protection of our interests against rings and com- 
bines, by those who welcome what they regard as long 
steps towards the nationalisation and Government con- 
trol of our industries, and by those who, like the Otago 
Daily Times,* regard the Dairy Produce Export Control 
Act as “a highly objectionable and dangerous piece of 
legislation,” establishing “a precedent which will almost 
certainly be quoted in future in support of even more 
questionable assaults on individual and personal rights.” 


* The Otago Daily Times, September 5, 1923. 
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It is the last body of opinion, strong in our business com- 


munity, that has voiced a desire for a business man’s 
party in politics. 


The Frozen Meat Industry 


New Zealand has been suffering from a shortage of 
mutton and lamb. The slump in meat and wool and the 
enhanced value of butter and cheese resulted in the con- 
version of large areas of land into dairy farms, and a conse- 
quent reduction of the flocks of sheep. The Imperial 
Government’s purchase of meat and wool during the war 
and the storage earned on the meat held in New Zealand 
caused a boom in the freezing industry and the erection 
of a number of new works. During the war the storage 
arrangements and the elimination of risk in buying resulted 
in a temporary success, which ceased when these factors 
ceased to operate and times became normal. The shortage 
of sheep compelled companies last season to pay prices 
above the London value in the effort to keep their plants 
fully occupied. The result has been failure in some cases 
and heavy loss in others. Our meat industry is just passing 
through a difficult period of adjustment, and the freezing 
companies have been putting their houses in order. 
Those meat companies that have come to grief, including 
one in the Wairarapa and one in the Poverty Bay District, 
have been sold up by the Banks that were financing them. 
Most of those which have survived have been writing down 
their buildings and plant, taking from their reserves for the 
purpose, and passing their dividend. While the worst 
period of the industry is probably over, and with the 
improvement in the prices of wool the prospects are 
brighter, the fact remains that there are too many freezing 
works in the country, no fewer than ten having been 
created during the boom in the war period, most of them 
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farmers’ organisations. Mr. J. Fraser, the General Mana- 
ger of the New Zealand Meat Producers’ Board, who 
recently returned from South America, pointed out that 
our 43 freezing works ship only half the number of freight 
carcases that 20 freezing works do in Argentina, Uruguay 
and Chile. The manifest remedy, amalgamation and 
elimination, has so far been rejected by those managing the 
rival companies. 


IV. IMMIGRATION 


HE question of our Immigration policy, if we have 

one, was brought into prominence by the visit of the 
British Oversea Settlement Delegation, which spent a 
hurried three weeks in the Dominion, and had to digest 
what a rather confused course of feeding offered it. While 
the farmers stated, what is a fact, that the classes of immi- 
grants that can readily be absorbed were farm labourers, 
boys of 15 or 16 for the land, and women household helps 
especially for the country, and expressed their dissatis- 
faction with the nomination system, delegates from the 
Labour unions opposed immigration on a large scale on the 
ground that it would cause unemployment and that no 
houses were available. The Labour point of view was 
faithfully reflected by the expressions of opinion of Mr. 
Wignall, the Labour M.P. on the Delegation, on his arrival 
in Sydney, that the prospects of immigration to New 
Zealand were very gloomy, in short that there were no 
prospects at all. All the facts and the progress of immi- 
gration in the past prove this statement ridiculous. The 
fact is that the balance is held by the Government evenly 
between those who desire a large influx of immigrants 
for the development of our resources and the establish- 
ment of our industries on a big scale and those who, like 
the Labour unions, would restrict immigration to the 
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narrowest limits. While the nomination system often 
excludes a good class of settler who has no friends or 
relations in the Dominion, at the same time it, in most cases, 
ensures employment for the nominated immigrant and a 
guarantee that he will not become a charge upon the state. 
New Zealand prefers a steady stream of British immi- 
grants who are readily absorbed, as has been the case in 
past years, to a sudden influx of the surplus population of 
the Mother Country. In consequence, New Zealanders 
make no wild and misleading statements about the vast area 
of undeveloped lands awaiting settlement and the millions 
that it would carry. As Mr. Massey has pointed out, New 
Zealand expects to take 10,000 British immigrants a year 
from the United Kingdom, and that number under normal 
circumstances will be about the limit of our capacity. As 
times improve, however, and when the country has funds 
with which to extend its development activities on hydro- 
electric and irrigation schemes and the improvement of 
transport and communication facilities, we shall be able to 
absorb progressively considerable additions to our popula- 


tion. It is very unlikely that any big scheme of develop- 
ment will be adopted, like the Public Works policy of Sir 
Julis Vogel in the early ’seventies by which, in 1874, 32,000 
and, in 1875, 20,000 assisted immigrants were attracted to 
our shores. The settlement of our land, the development 
of our industries, and the growth of our population will 
probably all be gradual. 


New Zealand. December 18, 1923. 














